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CANAAN BREWERIES LIMITED 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Toronto, Canada, January 17, 1951 
To the Shareholders: 


Your Directors present herewith a statement of the affairs and financial 
position of your Company for the fiscal year ended October 31st, 1950. 


Sales—Sales, both in physical volume and in dollars, were at record levels, 
the dollar figure being $100,374,418, up from 1949 by more than $5,300,000. 


Profits—-Notwithstanding the increased sales, net profit declined from 
$6,688,835 in 1949 to $5,068,341 in the year under review. This possibility 
was mentioned at the Annual Meeting held in January, 1950. Profit margins 
were substantially reduced owing to increases during the year in uncon- 
trollable expenses. The principal expense categories where these increases 
occurred were in wages, malt, cartons, freight and other distribution ex- 
penses. It was only by practicing the most rigid economies that the profits 
could be maintained at $2.30 per share, compared with $3.04 per share 
in the previous year. 


Plant Expansion—The most important capital addition during the year was 
the construction of a new bottle-shop and shipping building for the O’Keefe’s 
Simcoe Street plant in Toronto. This plant houses the most modern and 
up-to-date bottling machinery, which has enabled your Company to effect 
considerable cost savings. New Laboratories to house the Research De- 
partments of Canadian Breweries Limited and Victory Mills Limited are 


under construction, and it is hoped that occupancy can be obtained late next 
spring. 


Balance Sheet—The strong financial position of your Company is reflected 
in the Balance Sheet, which shows working capital of $12,143,600, up from 
$11,597,559 the previous year. Funded debt was reduced by $1,600,000 
during the year to $16,910,000. 


Shareholders—The number of shareholders increased during the year tc 


Outlook for the Future—In Canada price adjustments were forced by the 
imposition of an additional 5 cents per pound in the malt excise duty. The 
effect on volume of the increased prices is as yet uncertain. In your United 
States subsidiary sales are now running 50% ahead of a year ago, after 
showing progressive improvement for twelve months. There is every 
reason to expect that this improvement will continue. 


Dividend Policy—Declaration of an interim quarterly dividend of 25¢ per 
share payable January 2nd, 1951 to shareholders of record November 30th, 
1950, signified a dividend policy change. Hitherto regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 50c were paid. Future policy will be to declare interim dividends 
in each of the first three quarters of the Company’s fiscal year, with a final 
dividend in the fourth quarter, the amount of which will be decided in the 
light of operating results of the first three quarters. The Company's policy 
will continue to be to pay out in dividends each year approximately 60% 
of net profits. The Company takes pride in being the only brewing company 
in Canada that has consistently issued quarterly statements for many years. 
In this way, the shareholders are kept abreast of developments and are 
given an opportunity to keep in close touch with the Company's affairs. 
This policy will be continued in the future. 


Your Directors gratefully acknowledge the loyalty, co-operation and sup- 
port of the 3,292 employees of your company. 


On behalf of the Board of Directors, 


E. P. TAYLOR, G. M. BLACK, Jr., 
Chairman. President. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT THE 3lst OCTOBER, 1950 
(STATED IN CANADIAN FUNDS) 


ASSETS 
3ist October 3ist October 
1950 1949 
Current Assets 
Cash on hand and in banks........ $ 1,812,224 
Investments in marketable securi- 
ties at cost (Quoted market value 
DEED ns ccecsnrcenearess see 1,293,746 
Accounts receivable less allowance of ; 
: for doubtful accounts.... 2,757,167 
Refundable portion of excess profits 
tax due 3ist March, 195!1........ 516.709 
NE ER ere 11,863,011 
Prepaid expenses ................. 572,635 
Total Current Assots...............0. $18,815,492 $20,644,370 
Refundable Portion of Exeess Profits 
Tax due 3ist March, 1952.......... 148,290 665,000 
= in Allied Companies at 
co 
wisted shares (Quoted market value 
RS ee a 284,811 
Subsidiary not consolidated 
Dominion Malting Company Lim- 
it ils obtocmstoazepaheet is Sees treo 
Other shares and advances.......... 27 15, 
Sea 5,105,831 5,802,976 
Fixed Assets 
Be Aceasepacasaphsuwseadebesace 2,063,475 
DD. 5 ocd. Sesencnswadeeseesen 20,914,043 
Plant and equipment.............. 25,262,626 
46,176,669 
Less: Accumulated provision for 
depreciation ............. 16,125,804 
30,050,865 
Returnable containers of United —————— 
States subsidiaries on hand or in 
hands of customers, at cost, less 
Tae a 870,810 
on PERS scWswse hex é 
; i: debian -_ 32,985,150 33,505,993 
Sundry Properties an n en 
a . fess reserves of $173,972. 1,409,529 1,090,283 
Deferred Charoes 
Debenture discount and expenses, 
att PUEMERIOR occ cc ceacscies fete) 
SRNR Serre ee x 
sd tte tee 371,817 469,878 
oe eae oe ge ag : 
rewing subsidiaries sinee the 
October, 1943, less amortization.... 3,194,422 3,349,194 





$62,030,531 _ $65,527,694 





CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 


The books of Canadian Breweries Limited are audited by the firm of George A. Touche & Co., and the complete certification is included in the annual report. 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 








8ist October Sist October 
1950 1949 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts payable and acerued 
BONES. vackchancsuakseuk casas - $ 4,107,760 
Provision for income taxes less pay- 
ments thereon .......c..ceeeeeee 2,564,132 
Total Current Liabilities............ $ 6,671,892 $ 9,046,811 
Debentures and Notes Payable 
3%% Serial mote............cc00. 367.500 
3% and 32% Notes............... 3,292,500 
Debentures secured by first mortgage 
Authorized and issued: $15,000, 
of which $1,750,000 have been 
redeemed 
Outstanding: 
3% Serial debentures.......... 2,000.000 
342% — fund debentures _ 6,500.000 
4% Sinking fund debentures... 4,750, 
16,910,000 18,510,000 
Provision for Refund of customers’ con- 
tainer deposits of United States sub- , 
SOS oka kc heusanap scene andees 710,358 435,090 
Minority Interest in a United States 
su | Re POS FE er 717,187 1,183,041 
Capital and Surplus 
apital Stoek—authorized 2,500,000 
common shares of no par value 
of which 2,200,000 shares are is- 
sued and outstanding............. 20,451,123 
rr 1,726, 
SUN DU i pacccccacsececcase 14,843,406 
ee 37,021,094 36,352,752 
$62,030,531  _ $65,527,694 





Approved on behalf of the Board, 
E. P. TAYLOR, Director. 
G. M. BLACK, §Jr., Director. 


eS ee as a Se A Copy of the 
19,243,406 Complete Annual Report 
Dividends paid, totalling $2.00 por share.............s.ccssscsseceesecsseees 4,400,000 Will Be Mailed 


Balance at credit the 3ist October, 1950................-.ee-eeeees 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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A Word of 


Pell 


Investors must exercise great 
selectivity in choosing stocks in 
the uncertain months ahead. 
First step: Send for our new 
"Selected List’. It lists com- 
panies whose prospects appear 
comparatively favorable under 
anticipated conditions. For the 
"List", plus our view of current 
conditions and future trends, 
write Dept. FW-9. 


Members New York Stock & Curb Exchang 
other Leading Stock & Commodity Euchoages 


36 Wall St., N. Y. 5, DI 4-3600 
Chrysler Bldg. Office: MU 6-5900 
(Open Evenings) 
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DIVIDEND NOS. 64 & 65 


The Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 40 
cents per share and an extra 
dividend of 10 cents per share 
on the capital stock of this 
company both payable Febru- 
ary 28, 1951 to shareholders - 
of record February 15, 1951. 
Checks will be mailed by The 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, 
Dividend Disbursing Agent. 


Russel E. Frushour, 
President 





South Bend 22, Ind. 
January 18, 1951 
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GOODFYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Executive and Fi- 
nance Committee of the 
Board of Directors has de- 
clared today the following 
dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the first 
ane of 1951 upon the $5 

referred Stock, paydis 
March 15, 1951 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1951. 
$1.00 per share upon the 
Common Stock, payable 
March 15, 1951 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close oi 
business February 15, 1951. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 









































































From America’s oldest 
paint manufacturer— 


the /97" Annual Report 


Copies of this report will be mailed to any business 
executive when requested on company stationery. 














Ex..iot S. Puitiips 
Chairman of the Board 










































Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 


787 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1950 1949 


12 Months to December 31 


Atlantic Coast Line R.R.. $15.51 $9.40 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 12.15 9.68 
Blue Ridge Corp.......... 0.17 0.15 
Boston Tedison .:..0....5- 3.13 2.91 
Consumers Power ....... 2.78 2.54 
Cepetel TOG oc cscs ces 2.94 2.17 
Gillette Safety Razor..... 3.65 3.13 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio...... 6.92 2.52 
‘Hercules Powder ........ 5.29 3.58 
Int’l Ry. of Cent. Amer... 1.38 D0.67 
SS. | eee per 6.99 3.76 
Lehigh Valley R.R....... 2.42 0.12 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco 7.06 7.19 


Lone Star Cement........ 10.47 10.34 
New England Tel. & Tel. 12.19 7.19 
Northern Pacific Ry...... 7.87 3.93 
a ees 4.57 5.19 
SE eee 4.65 2.21 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco * 73 b3.75 
Standard Forgings ....... 2.74 2.89 
Talcott (James) ........ 2.36 1.63 
a oS 3.69 3.85 
Western Maryland Ry.... 7.28 4.80 
9 Months to December 31 

eas we s Sena 2.67 1.25 
Remington Rand ........ 1.91 1.15 
6 Months to December 31 

Fe GE oki csasswsess 1.52 1.09 
Amer. Agricultural Chem. 1.80 1.32 
Amer. Hide & Leather.... 0.68 0.43 
Carpenter Steel .......... 4.29 1.86 
Family Finance .......... 0.78 9.90 
Goodall-Sanford ......... 1.15 D1.68 
Int’] Minerals & Chem.... 0.80 0.64 
Jaeger Machine ......... 1.99 1.05 
Motor Products ......... 5.24 4.34 
National Airlines ........ 0.65 D089 
Procter & Gamble........ 3.25 3.39 
seeman Brose. .........:. 1.48 0.91 
Sparks-Withington ...... 0.56 0.19 


3 Months to December 31 
Amer. Steel Foundries... 1.13 0.15 


i Be ere 0.52 0.65 
on) Sk Le ere 0.73 0.54 
eae ee 1.35 0.51 
Outboard Marine & Mfg.. D091 D1.24 
Packard-Bell ............ 1.25 0.46 

6 Months to December. 24 
Davison Chemical ....... 1.45 0.99 


Emsco Derrick & Equip... 2.55 1.45 
12 Weeks to December 23 


Re RR Mss oda ieee 0.23 D0.005 

24 Weeks to December 16 
Cutte, Te. sick eee 2.19 1.92 

12 Months to November 30 
Brunner Mfg. ........... 1.28 0.91 
Canada Cement .......... *6.52 *5,.86 
Whitman Co. ............ 1.12 0.88 


11 Months to November 30 
ay Edison 


ee ‘adbdnddes conan 2.17 


3 Months to November 30 
Corby Distillery Ltd...... *0.29 *0.13 
MeCord Core. ... >... 1.27 1.43 
12 Months to October 31 
Dayton Rubber .......... 4.74 D0.38 
ae i Peters 2.33 1.64 


Lakey Foundry & Mach... 0.57 1.75 
12.93 9.31 


12 Months to September 30 
Waeto Aircraft .....,.... 0.27 


West Va. Pulp & Paper.. 


D1.02 





*Canadian currency. b—Combined common. 
D—Deficit. 
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The Fortune-Building Power 
of DIVIDEND INCOME 


A critical study of the results over a quarter century of investments in high grade 


stocks possessing growth characteristics, with good earnings and dividend records 


‘ze diffuse the facts about invest- 
ments has been the guiding rule 
of FrnancraL Wortp during the 
almost half-century of its existence. 
Through all those years, in adherence 
to this policy, I have persistently ad- 
vocated the long pull accumulation 
of securities for income as the sound- 
est of investment principles—in point 
of fact, as the one procedure that 
fully implements the whole theory of 
investment, which may be defined as 
the employment of capital for the pro- 
duction of income, as distinguished 
from speculative gain. 

The merit of this approach to in- 
vestment is obvious when one studies 
results over the past twenty-five years, 
to select an arbitrary but reasonable 
testing period. It is one which em- 
braces, incidentally, the credit expan- 
sion boom which collapsed in 1929, 
the unprecedented depression which 
lasted into the early 1930s, and the 
recovery which followed it, along 
with the exigencies of the New Deal. 
Then came World War II, the post- 
war readjustment and expansion, and 
the 1950 transition into a defense 
economy. 


Tested Formula 


Almost invariably, in addition to 
an appreciable rise in the annual re- 
turn on the original investment. the 
years have brought substantial capi- 
tal enhancement when funds have 
heen entrusted to a diversified port- 
folio of securities representing well- 
managed, established corporations in 
strong financial position, with demon- 
strated earning power and’ good divi- 
dend records, and possessed of possi- 
bilities for long term growth. 

There is nothing original in the 
theory as I have outlined it. By and 
large, however, American investors 
have lagged investors of other na- 
tions, particularly British, in accept- 
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ing it. The British, in fact, have been 
taking just that view of investments 
for several hundred years. 

There always has been a small seg- 
ment of Americans — happily, the 
number is growing — who also have 
recognized the basic soundness of the 
theory, and have put it to practice. 
But, as a nation, our approach to the 
subject of investment is in sharp con- 
trast with that of the average investor 
abroad. We figure our financial posi- 
tion on the basis of total assets, but 
when a Britisher refers to himself or 
another as “worth five thousand 
pounds,” for example, he means that 
his investments bring him an annual 
income of that amount. Market fluc- 
tuations concern him only casually so 
long as he has reason to consider that 
his capital is soundly invested and his 
income secure. Not‘that he neglects 
his holdings. Normally he follows the 
fortunes and appraises the prospects 
of the concerns in which he is inter- 
ested even more closely than do many 
of us. 

In fields other than security invest- 
ment, the American is more likely to 
take a sensible attitude. No realty 
investor whose properties bring him 
a satisfactory rental income unloads 
his holdings simply because of a tem- 
porary fluctuation in realty values. 
If the long term outlook suggests 
steady or rising rental income, with 
eventual enhancement in the value of 
his property, he ignores incidental 
changes in the general realty situa- 


tion. The merchant with a satisfac- 
tory location, established trade, profit- 
able business and encouraging long 
term prospects, does not close up shop 
because of an overnight downtrend 
in sales volume, a loss on some of 
the items in his inventory, or reports 
of declining profits for merchants in 
some other line of business in some 
other community. 

But the same realty owner or mer- 
chant not infrequently sacrifices sound 
income producing securities because 
of a sharp market setback caused by 
a readjustment of the technical posi- 
tion, or by some other factor of 
purely speculative, and temporary 
significance. That is the penalty which 
the investor pays for being “quota- 
tion-minded.”’ 

The apparent reluctance of inves- 
tors—possibly security buyers would 
be a more accurate term— to con- 
centrate on the purchase of income, 
rather than to acquire a batch of spec- 
ulative issues, may be understandable 
in view of our history. 


Pioneering Spirit 


Within the span of a few centuries 
we have grown from an uncharted 
wilderness to the world’s greatest and 
most progressive nation. Natural re- 
sources played their part in this, but 
had it not been for thé initiative and 
energy of the early and later settlers 
our natural resources still would be 
largely undeveloped. The settlers were 
of the hardy pioneering type, ambi- 
tious and restless, always willing, 
even anxious, to take their chances 
against nature or savages. In effect 
they were speculators, and in the end 
speculation paid big profits. This 
helped to shape the pattern of the 
national temperament and developed 
the take-a-chance attitude toward se- 
curities which has resulted in undue 
emphasis on speculation, and with it 
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the tendency to look upon almost any 
security commitment as an invest- 
ment. 

To point up this discussion of the 
importance of investing for income, 
I have traced the records of more 
than one hundred common. stocks 
over the past 25 years. In succeeding 
instalments of this series I shall dis- 
cuss the results in detail, and present 
in tabular form details of the remark- 


able results achieved by more than 
two score common stocks which, back 
in 1925, were rated A in FINANCIAL 
Wor tp’s Independent Appraisals and 
even then boasted long uninterrupted 
dividend records and impressive earn- 
ing power. Forty per cent of them 
had paid dividends for 20 years or 
more without interruption, and all of 
them have paid dividends without a 
break right up to the present day. 





The results of the survey should 
be of interest and prove of value to 
all investors. Doubtless many will 
find that because of temporary, specu- 
lative factors which were not properly 
identified at the time, they relin- 
quished holdings which would have 
repaid them handsomely had they ex- 
ercised patience and foresight. Others 
may find also that by switching from 

Please turn to page 26 


Investing $10,000 In Laggard Stocks 


The issues in this new portfolio are currently selling well 
below recent peaks. They are of good quality and face 


satisfactory prospects. Yields afforded are generous 


W ith the stock market, as regis- 
tered by the widely-used in- 
dexes of security averages, persistent- 
ly making new 20-year highs well 
above the peak of the 1946 bull mar- 
ket, some investors are likely to be 
deterred from setting up a new 
portfolio for income. The Dow-Jones 
industrial average is currently more 
than 15 per cent above the 1946 top 
of 212.50, and early last month sur- 
passed the 1930 high of 236.34, re- 
corded when the market was on its 
long slide from the 1929 top of 
311.24. 

Yet, as always in any market and 
particularly when substantial specu- 
lative factors are present, there is a 
generous sprinkling of laggard stocks 
throughout the list—issues of genuine 
quality, with satisfactory earnings 
prospects, and good dividend records 
—which are selling at prices afford- 
ing interesting yields. 

A number of the laggards in the 
current market are available at prices 
well below their 1946 highs, yet in 
most instances earnings prospects and 
dividend returns are either as good 
as, or better than they were five years 
ago. Uncertainty concerning the 
probable effects of operations in a 
near-war economy, and the shifting of 
market interest to speculative issues 
on the one hand and to higher grades 
of investment vehicles on the other, 
are largely responsible for the situa- 
tion. 

The accompanying portfolio for the 
investment of $10,000 is made up of 
ten issues representing long estab- 
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lished corporations covering a broad 
range of industries. Each of the com- 
panies is well established among the 
leaders in its particular segment of 
American business and is in strong 
competitive or trade position. The in- 
dustries covered include the chain 
grocery group, tobacco, dairy, shoe 
manufacturing and distribution, bis- 
cuit makers, drug, electrical equip- 
ment, railroad and public utility. 
Earnings prospects of the various 
issues in the portfolio are unlikely to 
be affected adversely by the change- 
over in the economy ; taxes and costs 
will be higher than in 1950 for the 
most part, but increased or well sus- 
tained sales volumes should offset or 
cushion the effect on net earnings. 
American Stores operates a gro- 
cery chain of more than 1,600 stores 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the 
Middle West. American Tobacco, 
one of the “Big Three” in its industry 
and maker of Lucky Strike cigar- 
ettes, also manufactures cigars and 
smoking tobaccos. Borden is the 
second largest dairy company in the 


United States. Melville Shoe manu- 
factures shoes and retails them 
through a chain of 550 Thom McAn 
and John Ward retail outlets. Na- 
tional Biscuit is the largest of the 
biscuit makers. Norfolk & Western, 
an important coal carrier, taps the 
eastern bituminous fields. Pacific 
Lighting distributes natural gas to 
115 California cities and Public Ser- 
vice supplies electricity and gas to a 
large area of New Jersey; it also 
operates the nation’s largest fleet of 
urban and suburban buses. Sterling 
Drug is one of the world’s largest 
manufacturers and distributors of 
ethical and proprietary pharmaceuti- 
cals. Westinghouse Electric is the 
second largest domestic maker. of elec- 
trical equipment and appliances. 

All have excellent dividend records. 
Uninterrupted payments have been 
made since 1887 by Pacific Lighting 
and since 1899 by National Biscuit 
and Borden. Norfolk & Western has 
made payments since 1901, Sterling 
Drug since 1902, American Tobacco 
1905, Public Service 1906, Melville 
Shoe, 1916. American Stores has paid 
since 1920 with the one exception of 
1938, while Westinghouse has made 
payments in every year since 1912, 


with the exceptions only of 1933 and 
1934. 


A $10,000 Portfolio of Laggard Stocks 


Amount Issue 
25 shares American Stores .......... 
15 shares American Tobacco .......... 
25 shares Borden Company ........... 
40 shares Melville Shoe .............. 
25 shares National Biscuit ............ 
20 shares Norfolk & Western.......... 
20 shares Pacific Lighting ............ 
40 shares Public Service E. &G........ 
25 shares Sterling Drug .............. 
30 shares Westinghouse Electric ...... 


Totals 


ee 





Price Cost Income 
Ansan 35 $875 $50.00 
aoe 66 990 60.00 
anata 52 1,300 70.00 
Spies 25 1,000 72.00 
i didties 34 850 57.50 
wale aha 52 1,040 70.00 
Bf 50 1,000 60.00 
pte Macn 23 920 64.00 
Sitnince 37 925 62.50 
ere 37 1,110 60.00 
SRA AER $10,010 $626.00 
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Busy Times for Rail Equipments 


With mounting demand for new rolling stock, freight 


car makers in particular will maintain high volume of 


operations. But most issues remain business cycle equities 


he railroad equipment industry 

today finds itself in much the 
same position as four years ago when 
there was an acute freight car short- 
age and a vast postwar program of 
railroad rehabilitation to be accom- 
plished. By December 1, 1947, new 
freight cars on order had reached a 
total of 125,400, the largest number 
since early 1923, and a do-it-now 
committee was organized to expedite 
matters. Crux of the difficulty was 
inability to obtain steel owing to other 
large demands. Nevertheless a goal 
of 10,000 cars per month was set. 
It not only took a long time to ap- 
proach that figure but there were only 
two months in all of 1948 in which 
the goal was attained. 

Under present emergency condi- 
tions, with nearly 124,500 cars on 
order as of January 1, the Defense 
Transportation Administration has 
asked the car-building industry to 
have another go at the 10,000-cars- 
per month rate of delivery and carry 
it right through the middle of 1952. 
Beginning in January, the National 
Production Authority was supposed 
to have allocated enough steel for sus- 
tained production at this level. But 
it takes several months to convert 
steel into freight cars; when orders 
are mounting month by month, the 
car-building industry increases its or- 
ders for steel accordingly and deliv- 
ers the finished cars five or six 
months later. Thus there is always 
quite a lag in matching shipments 
with orders. In December, only 5,700 
new cars were delivered, steel sup- 
plies being geared to that pace. So 
it won’t be until May at least that the 
industry will be able to catch up in- 
asmuch as it will take that long for 
the January allocation of steel to be 
converted into finished cars. 

Even if the car-builders are able to 
maintain the 10,000-per-month goal 
better than they did in 1948, they 
now have at least 18 months’ work 
ahead of them and a high rate of new 
orders is continuing. Although the 
total for January has not yet been 
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announced, individual orders include 
the following : Louisville & Nashville, 
5,950 freight cars ; Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois 1,500; Buffalo Creek (jointly 
owned by the Erie and the Lehigh 
Valley), 1,000; Southern Pacific, 
1,500; Union Pacific, 1,000; Bangor 
& Aroostook, 500; Ford Motor Com- 
pany 120. Added up, this makes an 
incomplete total of 11,570 cars for the 
month. Orders for all 1950 averaged 
13,040 cars per month. Last year, 
incidentally, saw the largest number 


of new freight cars ordered: since 
1922. 

To provide motive power for addi- 
tional freight trains, Defense Trans- 
portation Administration has_ re- 
quested production of 235 locomotives 
a month which compares with almost 
exactly 200 per month installed last 
year. Considering the fact that 264 
new locomotives (including 261 
diesels) were installed in December, 
the industry should be able to handle 
this assignment without any difficulty 
provided the raw materials are avail- 
able. But despite the high rate of 
installation last year, 1,600 locomo- 
tives were still on order at January 
1. a number exceeded only once since 
1923. The locomotive builders have 
other assignments as well. A recent 
order received by American Locomo- 
tive was for combat vehicles valued at 
$200 million. The U. S. Navy has 


* been negotiating with Baldwin-Lima- 


Hamilton and other companies for the 
construction of amphibious vessels. 
Fairbanks, Morse and the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors, 
the other major locomotive builders, 
have a full complement of orders. 
The increased business in freight 
cars and locomotives will benefit most 
of the major railroad equipment 
firms. Companies such as American 
Steel Foundries, General Steel Cast- 
ings, Pittsburgh Forgings, Syming- 
ton-Gould and Youngstown Steel 
Door manufacture basic parts used in 
railway rolling stock construction and 
repair, and emphasis on car construc- 
Please turn to page 23 


The Leading Rail Equipment Companies 


-—— Revenues ———_, 
(Millions) 
Company 1948 1949 1950 
Amer. Brake Shoe. $120.2 $91.7 $106.0 
Amer. Car & Fdry. a131.4 a219.6 a147.5 


Amer. Locomotive 143.9 147.2 e948 
Amer. Steel F’dries {77.0 {74.6 £54.4 
Baldwin-Lima- 

Hamiem ...... 126.4 119.0 e66.5 
Gen’] Am. Transp. 97.5 109.9 e644 
Gen’l Ry. Signal.. 14.9 11.6 e9.2 
Nat’l Malleable ... 50.9 34.6 e30.6 
N. Y. Air Brake... 18.6 15.6 e11.2 
Pittsburgh Forg’gs 36.0 24.6 e12.4 
Poor & Co. (C1. B) 23.0 19.3 e16.3 
Pressed Steel Car. 57.6 41.3 e9.0 
Pullman, Inc...... 286.0 234.6 e120.6 
Symington-Gould . 15.5 10.1 e11.3 
Union Tank Car.. 18.9 16.4 e13.6 
Westinghouse Air 

TE cnt ches 89.9 76.1 e40.5 
Youngstown Steel 

NE his int bts we 18.2 9.6 e9.0 





a—Years ended April 30. b-——-Years ended April 30 of following year. 
s-—Plus stock. D—Deficit. 


months. f—Years ended September 30. 


--~———-Earned Per Share, Divi- 


-——Annual—, --Nine Months— dends Recent 
1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 Price 
$4.42 $3.22 $2.84 $3.27 $3.00 42 
b3.47 b4.85  c¢2.09 cD3.68 None 37 
1.40 1.40 1.90 1.81 1.50 22 
£5.06 £5.48 a £3.13 2.40 36 
1.26 1.41 0.92 0.79 s0.70 15 
5.73 5.62 4.17 3.38 37 55 
388 2.54 1.74 107 223 26 
6.40 4.26 4.24 5.45 3.00 33 
6.35 4.91 4.38 3.69 2.50 38 
6.27 4.42 3.88 1.70 s1.40 18 
$33 £97 2.16 2.03 so 618 
D2.36 = 1.43 1.77 D1.27 None 15 
3.18 2.42 2.07 3.07 4.00 46 
0.28 0.66 0.59 1.00 0.75 10 
3.77 3.31 1.40 1.98 2.60 39 
5.00 3.14 2.73 2.05 aon 6S 
3.02 1.05 1.02 0.59 1.50 19 

c—Six months. e—Nine 
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Wage Freeze No Hardship 


Prices have been frozen at record levels, but this 


is also true of wages. For the latter, the freeze is 


already being thawed; this trend will continue 


ie since the “Little Steel” de- 
cision by the War Labor Board 
in July 1942, labor union leaders have 
been acutely conscious of the cost of 
living. Most wage increase demands 
made since then have been supported 
by the claim that living costs had out- 
run workers’ earnings, and that the 
latter must therefore be raised in or- 
der to maintain wage earners’ stand- 
ard of living. The advance in the 
BLS index of living costs to new 
peaks in recent months has once more 
raised this familiar claim. 


Alleged Inequity 


It has been not only implied, but 
explicitly stated, that wage earners 
are in danger of being made to bear 
the major burden of the decline in 
living standards incident to the shift 
in production from consumers’ goods 
to defense. Now that wages and 
prices have been frozen, it is objected 
that such action makes permanent the 
wage-price inequity which is alleged 
to flow from the fact that price ceil- 
ings for many products are at or near 
the highest levels in history. 

No reasonable person wishes to see 
any population group, large or small, 
contribute an undue share of the sac- 


rifices which will be required of all 
of us over coming months and years. 
But if there is danger of such unequal 
sacrifice—and there is—organized 
labor promises to be the beneficiary, 
not the victim. Contrary to the wide- 
spread propaganda, its real wages 
(adjusted for changes in living costs) 
are at a new peak and promise to rise 
even more. Price Stabilizer DiSalle 
has promised “substantial” price roll- 
backs for many itéms as soon as his 
agency can make them, whereas 
wages will contintie’ to rise despite 
the freeze. 

Comprehensive recent data on 
hourly and weekly earnings of wage 
earners, on a basis comparable with 
figures for periods prior to 1947, are 
not available for many industries be- 
cause of statistical revisions made 
within the past several years. But 
such data are available for manu- 
facturing industries as a group, whose 
13 million-plus hourly-paid produc- 
tion workers are by far the most 
numerous single classification. Their 
hourly and weekly earnings set new 
peaks in each successive month of 
1950. In December, their weekly 
wages of $64.15 were $5 higher than 
in July (only five months earlier) and 








Newest American Flag Liner 





Latest addition to the American Export Lines' fleet is the $.S. INDEPENDENCE, 

a 26,000-ton luxury ship which sails February 10 on her maiden voyage. She and 

her sister ship, the CONSTITUTION, were designed for express service from 

New York to Italy and France, and are the first ships of their type to be com- 
pletely air conditioned. 











$8 higher than in December 1949; 
their hourly earnings of $1.54 had 
risen ten cents since May and over 
14 cents since December 1949. These 
figures compare with wartime peaks 
of $47.50 and slightly under $1.05. 

Obviously, the latter comparison is 
meaningless, since it makes no allow- 
ance for the change in living costs. 
Deflating reported earnings by means 
of the BLS cost-of-living index indi- 
cates that “real” hourly earnings in 
December were at record levels but 
that “real” weekly earnings for the 
month had been exceeded in October 
and November 1943, throughout 1944 
and in the first four months of 1945. 
This comparison is also meaningless, 
however, since the published BLS in- 
dex took no account of black market 
prices, deterioration of merchandise 
quality and disappearance of low- 
priced lines during the war, and 
therefore understates living costs for 
this period. 


Real" Earnings 


An estimated correction of the in- 
dex has been made by the Council 
of Economic Advisers on an annual 
basis, but none is available monthly. 
Applying the 1945 CEA correction 
to June of that year and assuming 
the necessary correction increased by 
one-tenth of a point in each month 
from January 1943 through June 
1945 gives a series of monthly ad- 
justments whose annual averages for 
1943 and 1944 are somewhat smaller 
than the additions made by the CEA. 

Using the BLS index as adjusted 
monthly by this method, we find that 
“real” weekly earnings in December 
were higher than any ever witnessed 
before except in December 1944 and 
the first three months of 1945—-when 
working time was well over 45 hours 





a week against 41.6 hours in De- ~ 


cember. “Real” weekly earnings after 
Social Security and Federal income 
taxes were at new all-time peaks both 
for a single person and a married 
worker with two children. 

Despite labor’s excellent earnings 
position, the Wage Stabilization 
Board is busily engaged in a search 
for loopholes in the wage freeze or- 
der, and should have no difficulty 
finding them. It is expected to au- 
thorize “productivity” increases un- 
der existing contracts, increases ne- 
gotiated but not placed in effect 

Please turn to page 29 
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Oils in Excellent 


Peace-War Position 


Demand promises to hold at high levels in the years 
ahead regardless of political or military developments. 


Well-selected issues have inflation hedge characteristics 


he petroleum industry is a peace- 

or-war industry in that its activi- 
ties undergo no basic change when 
the economy shifts. In times of peace 
its Operations are cyclical, since de- 
mand for the major part of its prod- 
ucts reflects changes in the national 
rate of industrial activity and fluc- 
tuations in consumer incomes which 
affect the passenger car consumption 
of gasoline and the demand for nu- 
merous civilian products used in the 
home. 

In a war or near-war economy the 
industry must go all-out for service 
to the military arm and to industries 
engaged in the production of materiel 
or of essential goods and services. 
Civilian requirements not related to 
the defense or war program are then 
of secondary importance and may of 
necessity be restricted or otherwise 
controlled. Over-all demand, how- 
ever, rises and the industry’s output 
is limited only by its capacity to pro- 
duce and refine. The relative impor- 
tance of various products also shifts 
as the output of individual items is 
emphasized, restricted, or, if un- 
changed in volume, diverted to other 
than civilian uses. 

Crude oil output currently is at an 
historical high, just under six million 
barrels a day in the latest week, which 
compares with the 1950 high (and 
previous record) of 5,869,980 barrels 
in the week of September 16. Some 
43,000 new wells were drilled in 1950 
and the 1951 program calls for 44,000 
new wells on the basis of the steel 
tonnage allotted to drilling pipe out- 
put under the directive of the Na- 
tional Productive Administration. The 
Petroleum Administration’ for De- 
fense, however, to which NPA on 
January 29 transferred all controls 
over the industry, is working on a 
distribution plan which will enable the 
industry to drill up to 50,000 wells 
this year. 

Crude production established a new 
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Phillips Petroleum 


peak in 1950 at an estimated 1.97 mil- 
lion barrels, but with refinery ca- 
pacity increasing and product de- 
mand topping capacity, crude output 
this year promises to run well over 
two billion barrels. State regulatory 
bodies, which hold output within re- 
finery demands, are cooperating with 
the industry and ample crude supplies 
are assured. 

Refined products output also set a 
record in 1950 but this, too, is likely 
to stand only until 1951 figures are 
computed. For the first time in his- 
tory, gasoline output last year ex- 


ceeded one billion barrels, though by 
a bare margin. While civilians may 
run into rationing later in the year 
there are no present indications of 
any early imposition of controls. But 
PAD has stirred up a hornet’s nest by 
its proposal to establish octane ceil- 
ings of 84 for regular gasoline and 
90 for premium grades. This is under 
attack by industry leaders as destruc- 
tive of competition and as not in ac- 
cord with the Defense Act. Instead, 
the industry favors allocation of 
tetraethyl lead (TEL) as the equit- 
able method to reduce consumption 
and facilitate Government stockpiling. 

In every other respect the indus- 
try has worked in absolute harmony 
with the defense program, and it is 
one of the few which has complied 
rigidly with the Government’s De- 
cember request for voluntary holding 
of the price line. Virtually no changes 
in crude or products prices have been 
reported from anywhere in the United 
States in the past six weeks, and at 
the same time the flow of crude and 


refined products has continued nor- 
mal, 


Small Percentagewise 


Despite the record rate of consump- 
tion direct military demands still rep- 
resent only a modest percentage of 
over-all domestic demand. In the last 
half of 1949 it averaged about two 
per cent, but the proportion has been 
rising steadily. Under the defense 
program data covering military usage 

Please turn to page 29 


Statistical Highlights of the Principal Oil Companies 


-~Gross Revenues—. ———— Earned Per Share ---——, 
Millions -—Annual——, -——9 Months—, -——Dividends—. Recent 
1949 *1950 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 Price 
Atlantic Refining ... $446.5 $342.7 $12.68 $9.51 g$9.51g$13.09 $2.00 a$2.29 71 
Continental Oil .... 315.2 2544 11.24 7.48 5.94 6.15 400 5.00 94 
969.5 828.4 13.53 8.89 6.46 7.33 3.75 4.00 90 
Humble Oil ........ 761.1 b355.1 10.35 6.70 63.69 b2.99 4.00 4.00 116 
eee ee 65.6 60.4 5.00 3.89 2.74 445 1.50 187% 42 
Mid-Continent ..... 130.2 98.9 13.68 6.50 4.82 5.51 3.00 3.25 59 
Phillips Petroleum.. 486.4 379.9 12.01 7.36 5.40 5.93 3.00 3.50 80 
Ge a nids tees 263.4 216.1 9.91 6.22 b2.99b2.87 2.00 2.00 49 
eee oe 816.4 658.9 8.27 5.67 4.05 4.65 3.00 3.00 56 
Sinclair Oil......... 584.5 483.6 6.77 4.52 3.38 3.88 2.00 2.50 36 
Socony-Vacuum ... 1,267.7 989.1 4.18 3.09 eee £3.93 1.10 1.35 28 
Standard (Calif.)... 742.6 594.1 12.42 10.10 7.72 7.47 4.00 5.00 95 
Standard (Ind.) .... 1,158.1 946.0 9.16 6.72 4.69 5.71 £2.00 £2.00 65 
Standard (N. J.) ... 2,892.0 2,231.9 12.44 8.91 6.46 9.06 e4.00 5.00 99 
EE I iv i649 «Wig 462.1 360.0 7.82 4.56 .... £6.02 e1.00 e1.00 71 
Texas Company .... 1,077.3 899.2 12.03 9.63 6.85 6.90 3.75 6.50 92 
Tide Water ........ 355.4 261.5 6.04 4.20 3.08 3.62 1.60 1.90 35 
Union Oil (Calif.).. 205.4 159.4 6.51 3.69 3.26 1.93 2.37% 5.00 36 





*Nine months. a—Adjusted to reflect 20 per cent stock dividend paid January 15, 1951; regular rate 
now $1 quarterly. b—Six months. c—To pay 50 cents February 15. e—Plus stock. f—Plus Standard 


Oil (N. J.) stock. g—Full year. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Car & Foundry C+ 

Stock lacks investment appeal al- 
though its status has been improved 
by the freight car building and re- 
armament programs; recent price, 37. 
(Pd. $3 in 1949; none since.) In ad- 
dition to the $30 million order for 
self-propelled howitzer motor cars re- 
ceived last August, company received 
a $53 million contract for other mili- 
tary equipment. The final contract 
price on this order is estimated 
at $106 million and work on both 
orders will be carried out at the Ber- 
wick, Pa., plant. Backlog as of 
October 30 was $188 million of which 
war materials made up a substantial 
part, not including the new $106 mil- 
lion Government order or a contract 
to build 300 new freight cars for the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 
(Also FW, Oct. 11.) 


American Chicle A 

A sound income producer, shares 
are now available at 43 to yield about 
5.8%. (Pd. $2.50 in 1949 and 1950.) 
The low price of synthetic ingredi- 
ents, together with large volume, ac- 
counts for the company’s ability to 
hold the price line thus far despite 
rising costs. But a Federal excise tax 
might be a blessing in disguise since 
it would eliminate the industry’s fixed 
price of five cents per pack of chewing 
gum. Company has a two-year supply 
of chicle on hand at a cost consider- 
ably lower than the present market. 
Despite the difficulties involved in do- 
ing business abroad, company plans 
further expansion of its wholly-owned 
foreign subsidiaries which contribute 
about one-third of sales. Net for 1950 
was slightly better than the $3.31 
per share earned in 1949, 


Atlantic City Electric B 

Priced at 20 to yield 6%, stock has 
merit for income. (Pays 30c qu.) 
Some earnings improvement is ex- 
pected over the course of the current 


year, and net may exceed the $1.65 
per share estimated for 1950 (com- 
puted on a 42 per cent tax rate and 
allowing for EPT). The expected 
gain will reflect industrial growth of 
the area served, while later on there 
should be indirect benefits from the 
erection of a new plant by National 
Steel at Paulsboro as well as from the 
opening of the new Delaware River 
bridge and the New Jersey turnpike. 
To help provide for its expansion 
budget this year (approximating $5.4 
million), about $2.25 million is to be 
raised through a stock offering on a 
1-for-10 basis. 
Bethlehem Steel A 
Priced at 59, shares are one of the 
sounder issues in the group. (Pd. 
1950, $4.10; zwill pay $1 on Mar. 5.) 
Record net equal to $12.15 per share 
was realized in 1950 compared with 
$9.68 in 1949. Company’s steel out- 
put was also at a new high of 15 mil- 
lion tons compared with 12.6 million 
tons a year earlier. No new funds 
should be required to finance a $300 
million expansion program which will 
add 2.6 million tons to capacity by the 
end of 1952; company will then have 
a rated annual capacity of 17.6 million 
tons. The first iron ore shipments 
from Bethlehem’s Venezuelan proper- 
ties will arrive shortly and it is hoped 
that a million tons of ore will be ob- 
tained from this source in 1951. 


Commonwealth Edison A 

At 28 this good grade income pro- 
ducer provides a satisfactory return, 
quality considered. (Pays 40c qu.) 
Despite the fact that certain non- 
recurring adverse factors penalized 
earnings by some 20 cents a share 
while an increase in the tax rate 
caused a further reduction of 15 cents, 
management estimates 1950 results at 
approximately the same level of 1949 
($2.30 per share). Moreover, it is 
hoped that 1951 earnings will at least 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


attain the 1949-50 mark -despite the 
new higher tax rates. In the next 
four years some $370 million is to be 
spent for new construction, of which 
$230 million will be raised through 
the sale of securities, including the 
$49 million recently obtained from 


the sale of debentures. (Also FW, 
Oct. 11.) 
Gillette Safety Razor B 


Shares constitute a “businessman's” 
investment; recent price, 30. (Pd. 
$2.44 in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.62%.) 
Earnings last year set a new high 
record at $3.65 per share vs. $3.13 in 
1949 (both figures giving effect to 
recent 2-for-1 stock split). The 1950 
earnings are subject to a special ap- 
propriation to be made to former Toni 
Company stockholders in further pay- 
ment for the Toni stock. Also, last 
years earnings were after providing 
for an estimated increase in Federal 
taxes and EPT, amounting to 48 
cents a share. (Also FW, Nov. 1.) 


Granite City Steel C+ 

Company has an above-average rec- 
ord of growth, and shares qualify as a 
businessman’s investment; price 58. 
(Pd. 1950, $4.25; will pay $1.10 Mar. 
15.) Stockholders will vote March 
12 on a 2-for-1 split of the 497,201 
outstanding shares. Par value of the 
stock is also to be changed to $12.50 a 
share from the present no par. Com- 
pany plans to double its present capac- 
ity of about 620,000 tons a year at a 
cost of $50 million. Included in this 
program are new blast furnaces which 
will permit pig iron production by the 
company; this move was dictated by 
high scrap iron prices. An offering 
of additional shares to present stock- 
holders is expected in the near future. 


Lehigh Portland Cement B 

Sales in recent years have indicated 
a generally upward secular trend and 
stock, priced around 52, yields a satis- 
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factory return. (Decl. 50c in 1951 ; pd. 
1950, $2.50 incl. 50c ext.) Company 
plans a 2-for-1 stock split, with the 
new stock to be placed on a $1.20 
dividend basis compared with $2 paid 
on the presently outstanding stock. In 
order to combat higher prices for raw 
materials and other items, it recently 
raised prices ten cents a barrel for 
bulk cement and 13 cents in paper 
bags. Earnings for the nine months 
ended September 30 were equal to 
$5.35 a share compared with $4.93 for 


the similar period in 1949. (Also 
FW, Apr. 12.) 
Louisville & Nashville B+ 


Stock constitutes one of the better 
situated issues in the Pocahontas 
group; recent price 57. (Decl. $1 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3.52.) 
To meet expanding military and in- 
dustrial traffic, company has placed 
$32 million in orders with equipment 
manufacturers for 5,950 cars, includ- 
ing 3,000 standard coal hoppers and 
2,500 box cars. These orders are in 
addition to 1,000 cars delivered in 
1950 and an additional 1,000 already 
ordered for delivery this year. The 
newest equipment brings to $84 mil- 
lion the amount spent or appropriated 
over the past year for additional 
power cars and road facilities. 


Reynolds Spring Cc 

The shares (now 11) are a typical 
auto parts speculation. (Decl. 25c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 50c.) 
Company incurred $300,000 or about 
$1 per share of non-recurring ex- 
penses in fiscal 1950 in connection 


with closing down the Jackson, Mich., . 


plant and opening two Illinois plants 
in replacement. The decentralization 
program has adversely affected the 
company’s industry position to some 
extent, but despite this earnings in 
the 1950 fiscal year improved to $2.46 
a share vs. $1.32 a year earlier. Rey- 
nolds has not yet produced the zig- 
zag type of cushion spring that came 
into the market last year, because its 
capacity is already being fully utilized. 
Some difficulty is being experienced 
with raw materials such as spring 
wire and burlap. 


St. Regis Paper C+ 

Shares of the nation’s third largest 
paper producer are speculative, but 
company’s outlook is satisfactory; 
price, 13. (Pd. 70c in 1950; pd. 1949, 
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60c.) Company’s two new plants, 
now under construction in Pensacola 
and Jacksonville, Fla., will each have 
a capacity of more than 100,000 tons 
a year of kraft paper for use in multi- 
wall bags. This production will more 
than offset the closing down of 
higher-cost northern facilities. Earn- 
ings for 1950 are placed at about 
$2.10 per share vs. 91 cents in 1949. 
Sales and earnings have advanced 
more rapidly over the prewar period 
than those of other leading paper pro- 
ducers, but a heavy debt structure im- 
parts considerable leverage to the 
common shares. (Also FW, Dec. 6.) 


Seaboard Air Line C+ 

The road serves a fast-growing 
industrialized area, but stock is specu- 
lative ; current price, 54. (Pd. $3 incl. 
50c ext. in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.50 incl. 
50c ext.) After sinking fund and 
capital fund charges, net for 1950 was 
equal to $12.30 a share compared 
with $5.15 in 1949. Contributing to 
this improvement were 141 new 
diesel-electric road locomotive units 
and diesel yard switchers. The road 
also placed orders last year for 2,800 
new freight cars, of which 500 have 
been received and put into service. 
Forty-seven locomotives and the bal- 
ance of the freight cars are to be 
delivered this year. Company has un- 
til December 31, 1951, to sell new 
securities to provide cash to pay non- 
assenting security holders under the 
plan of reorganization. (Also FW, 
Mar. 22.) 


Union Pacific A 

Strong finances and favorable op- 
erating prospects place the common 
stock in an attractive position; recent 
price, 107. (Pd. $2.25 incl. $1 ext. 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950 $5.) 


Exclusive of retroactive mail pay, net 


income for 1950 should be around $68. 


million or $14.40 per share compared 
with $10.26 in 1949. Back mail pay 
is expected to add another $1.00 per 
share. Union Pacific derives im- 
portant income from oil operations 
which, in 1949, contributed around 
$6 per share to net. In addition to 
the 4,500 cars already on order, 
1,000 cars will be built in company 
shops and the road will also buy 3,500 
new ones. Orders for 15 diesels and 
ten oil-burning gas turbines round 
out the present rolling stock program. 
(Also, FW, July 12.) 


Vick Chemical a 

Selling around 26, shares are a 
sound income holding for conserva- 
tive portfolios. (Pays 30c qu.) Earn- 
ings in the September, 1950 quarter 
were equal to $1.32 a share compared 
with $1.46 on a slightly larger number 
of shares outstanding a year earlier. 
The decline is accounted for by higher 
taxes and the exclusion from the in- 
come account of foreign earnings not 
remitted to this country. Sales are 
running at a satisfactory rate and 


.volume for the July-December period 


of 1950 may have been somewhat 
better than in the prior comparable 
period. The Baker Chemical division 
is feeling the effects of defense de- 
mands in its basic chemical and anti- 
biotic lines. Working capital is now 
slightly above $13 per share. 


Westinghouse Electric A 

Stock represents a good industrial 
growth situation; recent price 38. 
(Decl. 50c thus far in 1951; pd. $2 in 
1950.) A multi-million dollar expan- 
sion project is in its initial stage at 
the East Pittsburgh works to double 
company’s capacity for producing 
electric generators. The nation’s de- 
fense effort, according to manage- 
ment, has resulted in speeding-up of 
a program which might have been 
strung out over a period of. 20 years. 
Previously generator capacity, cur- 
rently about three million kilowatts 
annually, was scheduled to be in- 
creased to around six million kilo- 
watts by 1970 but now the latter 
figure will be attained by 1953. (Also 
FW, Nov. 15.) 


Willys-Overland Cc 

The outlook in a_ rearmament 
economy is improved, but shares re- 
main speculative; price, 12. (No divs. 
ever paid.) Company has_ been 
awarded a $63 million Government 
contract for Jeeps, increasing unfilled 
military and civilian orders to $173 
million. A loss in the first half of 
the September 30, 1950, fiscal year 
resulted from strikes, retooling for 
new models and realignment of fac- 
tory facilities. Subsequently, sales 
climbed steadily to a total of $107.9 
million for the fiscal period and net 
equaled 37 cents a share vs. $1.04 
in fiscal 1949. At the close of 1950, 
monthly earnings “were running at an 
annual rate of better than $2 a share 
of common stock.” 
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Dp the fourth quarter of 1950, 


closed-end investment trusts 
showed little inclination to make fur- 
ther security purchases on _ balance. 
While buying was evident in oil and 
metal shares, these additions were 
more than offset by sales of issues in 
other categories. 

Net holdings of cash, Governments 
and receivables declined appreciably 
during the final three months of 1950, 
giving the impression that there was 
substantial buying during the period. 
However, the decrease was not due 
to portfolio activity. Year-end divi- 
dend distributions amounting to al- 
most $26 million accounted for the 
downturn. As a matter of fact, some 
$3.4 million of corporate securities 
were sold during the quarter with 
bonds bearing the brunt of sales. 

Turn-over in common stocks was 
appreciably slower than in the third 
quarter of 1950 with only 238 port- 








Smaller Trust Trading 
In the Fourth Quarter 


Activity during the final months of last year was 
markedly under that of the July-September period. A 


cautious approach to common stocks was in evidence 


By Joseph R. Lasser 


folio changes during the October-De- 
cember months as compared with 343 
in the earlier period. The number 
of transactions was the smallest since 
the third quarter of 1949, the only 
other quarter in two years when less 
than 300 trades were reported. 

Tax trends, the imminence of pro- 
duction and material controls and 
prospects of further declines in the 
value of the dollar were major influ- 


ences on common stock trading. 
Within the auto and auto parts group, 
portfolios were lightened in nine in- 
stances as against a single purchase. 
Building stocks and chemical stocks 
also were under pressure. Weyer- 
haeuser Timber which has extensive 
timber holdings accounted for two of 
the three buying orders in the build- 
ing group. Eleven sales of construc- 
tion stocks were reported. 


Trust Activity in the 


——*Bought——, a *Sold omemneeae, fo -*Bought——, ae *Sold —-—__— 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Issue Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Issue Trusts Shares Trusts Shares 
AMUSEMENTS DRUGS 
Columbia B’dcasting “A”.. 1 1000 Sti... cess as sic cwkex Seee ret 1 1,900 
rs B’dcasting “B”.. 1 . ere aes SE ised cnaceivds 1 or eh 
OT EOE dicucnsinnacades vimne samen 1 ‘ . actin 
Paramount Pictures ...... ..... 1 2,500 ELECTRICAL EQUIPMEN1 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. ..... 2 (2) 7,500 Emerson Electric Mfg. ... ..... ee 2 (1) 12,000 
Unit. Paramount Theatres ..... 2 (2) 7,500 ae a a Fea 53} ie 
AUTOS, PARTS & ACCESSORIES Reastciygie ce reclame aan ’ a 
Chrysler ......0.cecceeeee seuss ... 3) 2300 FOOD, BEVERAGES & LIQUOR 
Doehler-Jarvis ........... ..... saint 5,000 Canada Dry G. A......... 1 20,000.,..... wee 
General Motors .......... ..... aden 3 (1) 11,700 General Foods ........... ] 9,400 3st... .. woes 
Studebaker .............. ..... bau 10,000 National Biscuit ......... ..... rene 2 (2) 12,200 
Thompson Products ...... ] 1800... xalehe Schenley Industries ...... ..... ‘aims 1 1,000 
’ a | U6 eae nie 1 5,000 
AVIATION WEEE siuluvorscctesex ie | ee dies 
American Overseas Air... ..... vans 1 20,000 Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.. ..... Sb 1 1,400 
ae Vultee ...... 1 — Seiteand swdy WN, We vk ces wks cnveis wean 1 1,000 
Douglas Aircraft ......... iL WR sass sae , ern 
Eastern Air Lines........ ..... shi 1 20,000 MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT M 
Northrop Aircraft ........ 1 | errr er Babcock & Wilcox....... ..... ees 2 (1) 5,600 
Food Machinery & Chem.. | \) oes ; 
savninetseaes MINING & METALS 
American Rad. & Std. San. ....00.... 4 (2) 23300 MINING & 
General Portland Cement. .... .... 1 1,500 Aluminium, Ltd. ......... 4 (2) i. seen 
Holland Furnace .......... .... 0 cae. 1 1,500 Anaconda Copper ........ 1 : 
Lone Star Cement......... .... eee 1 1,500 f Cleveland-Cliffs On 4) “ (3) 20,000 wit bwe's tee 
MacMillan (H. R.) Export NG NE aii 50a a pti clap aiae sis 2 (2) 5,500 
. Glee 1  _—_—— ae Eureka Corp. ene sne ee enss  smems ie 100,000 
Minn.-Honeywell Regulator ..... een 2 (2) 3,900 International Nickel ...... 24a) Wee eee eis 
Ee Oa thax 2 (2) 6,800 New Jersey Zinc ......... l Ero 
Weyerhaeuser Timber ... 2 (2) 8000 ..... any eC teoea Da seen wees 1 2,900 besa 
; my ene tile ; 
CHEMICALS Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... 1 me ey saa 
du Pont de Nemours...... ..... i 3 (1) 4,600 Pe EAM ies <6 eo l Se 
Hooker Electrochemical .. 1 | | | en ae ' s 
Newport Industries ...... ..... ie 2 (1) yore perros ei ' 4900 
Ti ide & Carbon.. ..... 2 : eee : 
sche einieiimcunaan are CLT, Financial ......-+.. ..... 4(3) 12/900 
: E IN oa cinic sic's sone Sater 2 (1 18, 
Abbott Laboratories ..... ..... 1 9,500 National City Bauk way. thle DES 1 (1) ni 
American Home Products. ..... Saoid 1 3,100 " “nneotidute 
\ Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Norwich Pharmacal ...... 2 (1) A000 knw. aiaee et a de 1 Ee 
“7 : OOP ELE TO LL 1 . Seeepeves Sasi 
< Ss h f 5) 
sigue an ee represent the number of management groups Tri-Continental Cont wy ak is i 44,400 
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Despite assured markets for virtu- 
ally all its production in the present 
semi-war economy, the chemical in- 
dustry’s relatively exposed excess 
profits tax position caused trust man- 
agers to reduce holdings in seven 
cases vs. only two purchases. 

Utilities remained definitely out of 
favor with 13 purchases comparing 
with 33 sales. Until recently when it 
became apparent that utilities would 
get special EPT treatment, the earn- 
ings outlook for such companies was 
clouded. The passage of favorable 
legislation at the beginning of 1951 
may be reflected in more optimistic 
appraisal of utility shares in the 
months to come. 

Despite the general trend toward 
paring down power and light hold- 
ings, Texas Utilities showed evidence 
of buying interest with four trusts 
adding to their investments in this 
southwestern holding company during 


the fourth quarter. Gas transmission 
companies were in better favor than 
the utility group as a whole although 
interest in these corporations was ap- 
preciably smaller than in the third 
quarter. Shares of three companies 
were bought vs. two sales. 

Metal and mining stocks and oil 
and natural gas equities were in good 
demand. Buying was especially pre- 
dominant in the metal and mining in- 
dustry where 16 purchases were re- 
corded vs. four sales. The scales 
were even more heavily weighted in 
favor of metal and mining shares if 
transactions in stocks of gold mining 
companies were excluded from the 
over-all results of the group. Three 
of the four sales reported during the 
quarter were gold stocks. 

Purchases in the petroleum and 
natural gas group were scattered 
throughout a long list of issues, with 
no special interest apparent in any 


Fourth Quarter of 1950 


-——*Bought——_. 


No. of 
Trusts 


Issue 
OIL & NATURAL GAS 
American Republics ...... 2 (2) 
Anderson-Prichard Oil ... 1 
Barber Oil 1 
Cities Service 1 
Continental Oil 2 (2) 
SNE EE ins bts Shei a 
Imperial Oil 
Kerr-McGee Oil Ind. ..... 
Louisiana Land & Explor 
Mid-Continent Petrol. .... 
Se. eee 
Ohio Oil 
Phillips Petroleum 
Pure Oil 
Republic Natural Gas..... 
Richfield Oil 
Shamrock Oil & Gas 
Shell Union Oil 
Signal Oil & Gas “A” 
Sinclair Oil 
Skelly Oil 
Socony- Vacuum 
Southern Production ..... 
Standard Oil-Calif. ....... 
Texas Company 
Texas Gulf Producing .... 
Western Natural Gas..... 
PAPER 
Abitibi Pwr. & Paper..... 
International Paper 
Marathon Corporation ... 
Union Bag & Paper 
RAILROADS 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Great Northern Rwy. .... ..... 
Southern Pacific 
Texas & Pacific R.R. ..... 
Union Pacific 
RETAIL & MERCHANDISING 
Allied Stores 2 
Federated Dept. Stores... 
Grant (W. T.) 
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RETAIL & MERCHANDISING 


Murphy (G. C.) 
Sears, Roebuck 


single stock. No equity was bought 
by more than two management groups 
despite the fact that 45 transactions 
consisting of 37 purchases and eight 
sales occurred in the October-Decem- 
ber period. 

While the aggregate number of 
portfolio additions (112) was only 
slightly outweighed by total sales 
(126), nine of the 13 trusts surveyed 
in this review listed more selling or-- 
ders than buy orders in the fourth 
quarter. General Public Service con- 
tinued to move toward a more fully 
invested position and Blue Ridge and 
Lehman Corporation made _ substan- 
tially more individual purchases than 
sales. It appears that the historically 
high level of the current market has 
prompted the maintenance of a cau- 
tious investment approach by trust 
management, an attitude which also 
was in evidence during the third 
quarter of 1950. 


tric 


No. of No. « 
Trusts Sar 
ime 


-—*Bought——. 
No. of No. of 
Trusts Shares 


Woolworth (F. W.) 


RUBBER & TIRES 


Firestone Tire & Rubber. 2 (2) 
1 


Goodrich (B. F.) 


STEEL 
Bethlehem Steel 
National Stel 
Superior Steel 
U. S. Steel 

TEXTILES 
Burlington Mills 


Celanese Corp. .. 


UTILITIES 


irrery 1 


American Gas & Elect 
American Tel. & Tel 
Central and South West 
Commonwealth Edison 


Consumers Power 


Florida Power & Light... 1 
Kansas City Pwr. & Light 
Kansas Gas & Electric.... 1 
Kansas Power & Light 


Kentucky Utilities 


Montana Power 


N. Y. State Electric & Gas 
Niagara Mohawk Power 


North American 


Northern Indiana Pub. Sv. ..... 
Northern Natural Gas 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe L. 1 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke 

Public Service Elect. & G. ..... 
Public Service of Indiana. ..... 
St. Joseph Light & Pwr 
Southern Company 


Texas Utilities 
United Gas 


Wisconsin Electric Pwr 















L.G's 


Treating As was generally antici- 
Another pated, the boost from 50 

to 75 per cent in margin 
Symptom 


requirements has proven 
ineffective for it has not checked the 
volume of market trading nor has it 
so far halted the price rice. One re- 
calls that in 1946, when the Federal 
Reserve Board rule of 100 per cent 
cash was announced, there was only 
a temporary price reaction, and after 
that the security market began to rise 
substantially despite the margin re- 
quirements. 

When one considers that the total 
{ New York Stock Exchange mem- 
er borrowings is under one billion 
ollars, and that. this represents less 
han one per cent of stock values, then 
t cannot be truthfully asserted that 
stock market speculation is providing 
a fillip to inflation. 

The Government in this case, in- 
stead of getting at the roots of infla- 
tion, once again is only treating symp- 
toms. People don’t “eat” stocks, so 
it can’t be said that stock prices add 
to a rising cost of living. 

If the FRB’s action was in antici- 

pation of a wild speculative spree, 
then it may have’.guessed wrong. 
What has motivated an increase in 
stock purchases of late has been an 
awareness that inflation can have a 
» disastrous effect on the purchasing 
power of the dollar. Coupled with 
this is the fact :that the public has 
come to realize that sound common 
stocks with attractive dividend 
records provide one of the best pos- 
sible hedges against the spiral of in- 
flation. As a result, the public has 
been buying stocks either directly or 
through various mutual investment 
funds, but largely.on an outright cash 
basis. Under the circumstances, the 
increase in’ margin requirements can 
do little to affect the trend. Nor will 
the increase in margins easily induce 
such investors to liquidate their hold- 
ings. 
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If the Government seeks to control 
credit, it could better do this by ap- 
plying tighter brakes to business and 
real estate construction loans rather 
than to stock market margin require- 
ments. 


United 


Criticism of the inept- 

Nations ness of the United 

Under Fire Nations has increased 
, 


sharply of late with 
the result that the American public 
is rapidly losing confidence in that 
organization. If this situation is not 
reversed soon, the U. N. may follow 
into oblivion the League of Nations, 
the Hague Tribunal and other groups 
which vainly worked toward creation 
of lasting world peace. 

It would be unfortunate indeed if 
this were to happen, for it would only 
provide substance to the theory that 
it is impossible to establish universal 
concord as long as the nations of the 
world have so many conflicting ideol- 
ogies. 

The old adage about too many 
cooks spoiling the broth may have 
a bearing on the U. N., where many 
different nations have been placing 
their own selfish concern above that 
of the world organization. 

The U. N. was weakened from the 
start by demands for veto power for 
the major member nations, which 
right has been exercised continu- 
ously by Russia. In supporting the 
veto power, we acted contrary to a 
democratic principle of which we are 
so proud, that by which the majority 
voice prevails. 

Much of the criticism of the U. N. 
stems from its attitude over the war 
in Korea, where United States troops 
are doing most of the fighting. Its 
tendency toward appeasement not 





Page 


only has aroused the anger of our 
legislators, but: has also disillusioned 
our soldiers on the battlefront. And 
we can hardly blame them. 


Whom The Russia has a_ basic 
Reds Foar fear of both the Ger- 
The Most man and the Japanese 


people, having felt the 
might of both of these nations at one 
time or another in the past. 

Were it not for the help that Rus- 
sia received from the United States 
and the other Allied nations during 
World War II, she might have been 
defeated by Hitler, whose troops had 
already taken a large part of her land 
when we joined forces and helped to 
turn the tide. 

Moreover, in 1904-05, Russia was 
also suffering defeat at the hands of 
the Japanese. She was saved from an 
ignominious surrender by the inter- 
vention of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, who was instrumental in bring- 
ing about peace. 

Neither the German nor the Japan- 
ese people, on the other hand, enter- 
tain good feelings toward the Rus- 
sians. In the main, a fundamental 
hatred exists. 

Despite such a background, we 
have not yet concluded an amicable 
and fair peace treaty with either Ger- 
many or Japan since the end of World 
War II. Prominent among those who 
advocate this step are New York's 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey and 
England’s Winston Churchill. 

One of the important advantages 
of concluding these formalities at this 
time is that it would place those na- 
tions in a position where we could 
ask them to join our alliance on an 
equal basis. With the strength of 
Germany and Japan added to the 
forces of the free world, Communist 
Russia would of necessity have to re- 
consider whether it would be to her 
advantage to start a war that in all 
likelihood she could never win. 
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Sound Utility Yields 


Over Seven Per Cent 


West Penn Electric at current market levels sells for about 


eight times earnings and appears attractively priced for 


income. Current year's net should approximate 1950 results 


|| eo the quickened pace of in- 
dustrial activity in the area it 
serves, West Penn Electric Com- 
pany’s operating revenues for the 
twelve months ended last November 
30 showed a nine per cent gain over 
the year-earlier period. This increase 
more than offset higher tax charges, 


and earnings rose to $3.42 per share’ 


of common vs. $3.24 for the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 

While 1951 operating results may 
be adversely affected by higher costs 
and a further increase in Federal 
taxes, indications are that net income 
for the year, based on combined Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes 
of 50 per cent of taxable earnings, 
will continue at about the 1950 rate, 
with total operating revenues about 
ten per cent higher than last year. In 
the event, however, that Federal ex- 
actions rise to any marked extent 
above the 50 per cent level, net in- 
come may drop slightly behind. On 
the other hand, earnings for the 
eleven months ended with last No- 
vember were reduced by $1.2 million 
or 38 cents a share as a result of an 
increase in the Federal income tax 
rate and the adoption of an excess 
profits tax. The impact of the excess 
profits tax alone for the eleven 
months was approximately ten cents 
a share. 


Construction Plans 


West Penn Electric and its sub- 
sidiaries expect to’ spend around $36 
million on the construction of added 
facilities during 1951 on the assump- 
tion that construction costs will re- 
main at the late 1950 level, but any 
marked boost in costs would compel 
an increase in construction outlays. 
Included in the program is completion 
of the Rivesville generating plant of 
Monongahela Power Compay in 
Marion County, West. Virginia, 
through the addition of 83,000 kw of 
capability during the coming summer. 
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In addition, the new Albright gen- 


erating station with 150,000 kw of - 


capability will be started in the early 
part of 1951 and is expected to be 
ready to deliver power into the trans- 
mission network by the late fall of 
1952. This new plant will be owned 
jointly by Monongahela Power and 
Potomac Edison, both 100 per cent 
owned by West Penn Electric. 

To provide a part of the funds for 
these construction activities, West 
Penn Electric will sell sufficient addi- 
tional common shares early this year 
to raise $8 million and will use this 
sum for the purchase of equal 
amounts of the common stock of 
Monongahela Power and Potomac 
Edison. This will be done because 
each of these subsidiaries will sell 
$10 million more bonds shortly after 
the West Penn Electric financing and 
it is felt desirable to put larger equity 
cushions behind the bonds. 


Major Revenue Source 


The electric properties which now 
comprise the West Penn Electric 
System—and which contribute about 
92 per cent of total revenues— 
started as scattered street railways. 
expanded into interurban roads and 
developed into electric utilities as cus- 
tomers along the tracks requested 
electric service. Today, the electric 
utility business has become the tail 
that wags the dog. West Penn Elec- 
tric was formed in 1925 as a sub- 
sidiary holding company ‘in the 
American Water Works and Electric 
System to consolidate its electric op- 
erations and became an independent 
holding company in January 1948, 
when American Water Works dis- 
tributed its West Penn Electric com- 
mon stock holding to its own stock- 
holders in compliance with SEC di- 
rections under the Holding Company 
Act. 

Monongahela Power operates di- 
rectly in northern West Virginia and 


indirectly through subsidiaries in 
small adjoining portions of Ohio, 
Maryland and Virginia. Potomac 
Edison and its subsidiaries serve 
western Maryland and contiguous 
sections of Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and West Virginia. West Penn 
Power, the third of the parent com- 
pany’s important subsidiaries, oper- 
ates in southwestern and north-cen- 
tral Pennsylvania; while only medi- 
um or small-sized communities are in- 
cluded, its territory nearly surrounds 
the City of Pittsburgh with its huge 
industries. The combined service 
areas of the three companies are not 
only highly industrialized but con- 
tain vast stores of natural resources 
such as bituminous coal, natural gas, 
oil, limestone, rock salt, glass, sand 
and timber. Because of this combi- 
nation of industry and resources, the 
area enjoyed a high level of business 
activity during World War II and 
is benefiting from the defense effort. 


Capitalization Changes 
During 1949 West Penn Electric 


retired its five per cent debentures 
and its six per cent and seven per 
cent preferred stocks. At the same 
time it sold $31 million of collateral 
trust 314s of 1974 which, along with 
some $434 million non-callable 5s of 
1960 of West Penn Traction, con- 
stitute its funded debt. With no pre- 
ferred stocks between them, its 3.2 
million no par common shares are its 
only other outstanding security. How- 
ever, in March it will sell about 
320,000 additional shares to help 
finance its construction program out- 
lined for the current year. 

West Penn Electric increased its 
dividend rate from 45 -cents to 50 
cents a quarter last December in the 
light of improved earnings, but even 
if it had paid dividends at the higher 
rate during the full November 1950 
year, it would have distributed slight- 
ly less than 60 per cent of consoli- 
dated net income. Accordingly, 
even should the Federal tax rates be 
further increased during 1951, the 
higher dividend would seem secure. 
Against a 1950-1951 range of 28% 
to 21%, West Penn Electric com- 
mon is currently selling on the New 
York Stock Exchange around 271% 
or at about eight times its latest earn- 
ing to yield about 7.25 per cent. On 
that ‘basis it appears attractive. 
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Union Carbide Could Pay More 


Strong financial status, large depreciation charges and 


prospect of continued high earning power would seem 


to warrant a somewhat more liberal dividend policy 


ik few chemical enterprises are 
noted for over-generous dividend 
policies. This generalization has had 
even more force since World War II 
than during the prewar years. Con- 
servative dividend payments in this 
industry are not evidence of stinginess 
on the part of the directors; they 
merely reflect the exceptional growth 
of sales, requiring the financing of 
ever-growing inventories and receiv- 
ables, and the constant development 
of new products and new processes, 
which call for investment of substan- 
tial sums in productive equipment. 

Union Carbide is no exception to 
the general rule. Although the com- 
pany characteristically enjoys a 
strong financial position, was able to 
operate in the black throughout 
the 1932 depression and has excel- 
lent earnings prospects, dividends 
amounted to less than half of earn- 
ings in 1946, 1947 and 1948, rose to 
only 62.5 per cent in 1949 and re- 
ceded to 58 per cent last year. These 
percentage figures, of course, should 
not be allowed to disguise the fact 
that payments in actual dollars have 
risen steadily from $1 (on the basis 
of the present stock) in 1946 to $2.50 
in 1950; nevertheless, they do not ap- 
pear unduly generous. 

During the early postwar years the 
company had an excellent excuse for 
its seeming parsimony. Capital ex- 
penditures rose from $22.9 million 
in 1945 to $49.7 million in 1946, 
$104.2 million in 1947 and $114.9 
million in 1948, the 1946-48 total 
amounting to 72 per cent of the gross 
book value of plant and equipment 
at the end of 1945. Despite Car- 
bide’s substantial working capital, the 
company found it expedient to bor- 
row $150 million from a group of 
insurance companies late in 1947. 
This loan carries an interest rate of 
only 2.7 per cent, and is repayable 
at the rate of $10 million a year 
starting December 1, 1953. 

Even when amortization payments 
start, almost three years from now, 
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they should not prove an appreciable 
burden. Depreciation and depletion 
charges have exceeded this sum in 
every year since 1937; in 1949, they 
amounted to $27.5 million. Last year, 
net income equaled $124 million and 
retained earnings after dividends to 
$52 million. Obviously, even after 
allowing for the effect of excess 
profits taxes and a probable renewed 
advance in the level of capital out- 
lays (which fell to $71.8 million in 
1949 and were probably not far above 
this sum in 1950), the company is 
in no danger of running short of cash. 

Last year, Union Carbide paid the 
usual four quarterly dividends of 50 
cents each plus an extra of like 
amount in December. Another divi- 
cend of 50 cents a share has just been 
declared, payable March 5. This rep- 
resents a departure from the previous 
policy of making disbursements the 
first business day of April, July, Oc- 
tober and January, and is apparently 
intended to effect a saving on excess 
profits taxes. If a company pays di- 
vidends during the first two months 
of any year, the payment is consid- 
ered for tax purposes to have been 
made on the last day of the previous 
year and is deducted from accumu- 
lated earnings, which form part of the 





Union Carbide 
Earned 
Sales Per Divi- Price Range 
(Millions) Share dends High 

1929.. N.R. $1.31 $0.7624  4654—195% 
1932... N.R. 033 0.58% 124%—5% 
1937.. $169.1 144 1.063%, 37 —20% 
1938.. 130.5 0.92 0.80 30%4,—19 
1939.. 1703 1.12 063% 31%—21% 
1940.. 231.4 1.52 0.76%, 291%4—20 
1941... 3178 TS) 7200 2654—20 
1942... 3968 137 “100 2752—1934 
1943.. 4729 1.38 1.00 2834—25% 
1944.. 5079 1.36 1.00 27%4—25% 
1945.. 481.5 1.36 1.00 3444—261% 
1946.. 4149 2.04 1.00 415%— 293% 
1947.. <SZi8. -266 iz 367%4—29%, 
1948.. 6316 3.55 1.6634 43%4—31% 
1949.. 585.8 3.20 2.00 4544—333%4 
1950.. 2536.9 b4.30 2.50 5534—40% 





a—First nine months; compares with $434.5 
million for same 1949 period. ompany esti- 
mate. 








EPT base. The change will be of 
no benefit to Carbide this year, but 
will be helpful hereafter. 

Earnings set a new all-time record 
last year by a_ substantial margin, 
third quarter profits advancing to 
$1.34 a share from the previous 
record of $1.16 a share in the second 
quarter despite the fact that a com- 
bined normal and surtax rate of 45 
per cent was charged in the later 
period, against 38 per cent previ- 
ously. In the final quarter, earnings 
dropped to 85 cents a share, reflect- 
ing the impact of EPT since July 1 
and perhaps also reflecting year-end 
transfers to reserves. 

Carbide is vulnerable to EPT in the 
sense that it will probably be required 
to make substantial payments on this 
account. However, the company was 
able to sustain earning power very 
impressively during World War II 
despite heavy EPT, and should make 
an even better showing this time. 
Sales volume will again be stimulated 
by very heavy demand for welding 
equipment, industrial gases, elec- 
trodes, metals and alloys, batteries 
and organic chemicals, all of which 
will play a large part in the defense 
program. In addition, the company is 
slated to operate the new $500 million 
Atomic Energy Commission plant 
near Paducah, Ky., and should ex- 
perience a large increase in sales of 
Dynel, its new synthetic yarn, aided 
by shortages and high prices for cot- 
ton and wool. Dynel capacity is to 
be doubled by July of this year, when 
it is expected to amount to five mil- 
lion pounds a year ; further expansion 
is likely thereafter. 

Within the next few months, the 
management will be -better able to 
take account of new tax rates in its 
financial planning, and if earnings 
hold above $1 quarterly, as is quite 
possible, it may be that stockholders 
will receive somewhat more generous 
treatment. Even if the regular quar- 
terly dividend rate is maintained at 50 
cents a share, there should be no dif- 
ficulty in duplicating the 1950 extra 
payment and it could well be in- 
creased. Financial statements cover- 
ing the last quarter of 1950 are not 
vet available, and no interim balance 
sheets whatever are published,. but 
there is little question that finances 
were further improved last year over 
the excellent December 1949 showing. 
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Inflationary potential has received a further boost for the 


short term from developing wage-price policies and for the 


longer term from reported details of the latest tax program 


It undoubtedly makes monotonous reading to 
state week after week that the market has advanced 
so far and so fast as to make a technical correction 
probable, but that on the other hand the continued 
build-up of the inflationary potential makes com- 
mon stocks increasingly desirable long-term hold- 
ings. Nevertheless, no other comments are so ap- 
propriate at present. Which of the two opposing 
forces may have the upper hand at any given time 
is not a matter of great significance to investors, 
for inflation will apparently be with us for years 
whereas an intermediate reaction would be a tem- 
porary phenomenon. At the moment the longer 
term force is in the ascendancy, though it is notable 
that trading volume on the past week’s rally has 
been distinctly unimpressive. 


The market’s initial reaction to the wage-price 
freeze was buoyant—less, perhaps, because the bad 
news was now out than because it was nowhere 
near as bad as had been anticipated on the basis 
of previous official statements and the 15 per cent 
rollback in hide prices which had been ordered the 
previous day. No price rollbacks whatever were 
made in the general order. Since it was issued. 
there has been a welter of conflicting statements 


and inspired guesses as to the future development 
of control policies. 


It is recognized that the original order repre- 
sents merely a foundation, hastily erected before 
it had been decided what kind of structure to build 
on top of it. There will be substantial price roll- 
backs; no, there won’t; yes, there will, but they will 
be specific, not general. Price control will take the 
form of profit control; no, increased material and 
perhaps even labor costs will be passed on to the 
consumer on a dollars-and-cents basis; yes, but 
this will apply only to producers, while retailers 


will be permitted to retain their present percentage 
mark-up. 


Although an attempt to forecast future price 
control policy explores ground where angels might 
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well fear to tread, it now seems likely that price 
rollbacks will be selective, that a tight rein will be 
held on quotations of basic raw materials and that 
processors and distributors will be permitted to 
pass on increases in their costs. Such a policy, as 
distinguished from the World War II practice of 
placing rigid ceilings on practically every article 
sold commercially, will avoid the sprawling bu- 
reaucracy, the black markets and the strangling of 
production which characterized OPA, and in the 
long run will probably prove a more effective means 
of restricting price increases. Over the short term, 
however, it will appear less effective than the policy 
of temporarily suppressing them, and this may af- 
fect the decisions of the large mass of people whose 


collective judgment and emotions determine stock 
prices. 


Another potent inflationary influence—if ad- 
vance reports are correct—is the nature of the new 
tax program shortly to be submitted to Congress 
by President Truman. This is supposed to involve 
additional levies of $4 billion on individuals, $3 
billion on corporations, $2 billion from stiffer and 
probably broader excise taxes and $1 billion from 
closing of loopholes. Apparently there is to be no 
sales tax and no cut in the present $600 personal 
exemption; thus, little additional revenue will be 
demanded from the lower and lower-middle income 
groups whose aggregate earnings and expenditures 
comprise the bulk of the national totals. 


In addition, the emphasis in wage control right 
from the start is on “flexibility”; the CEA and the 
President have upheld Treasury Secretary Snyder’s 
low-interest-rate policy; commercial loans of week- 
ly reporting member banks have passed the $18 
billion level for the first time. Offsetting these in- 
flationary considerations from a stock market stand- 
point is the possibility of substantial further raises 
in corporate tax rates, but it is by no means cer- 
tain that Congress will enact these to the full extent 
demanded. 


Written February 1, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Postwar Industrial Peak 


After some five and a half years, industrial pro- 
duction has reattained the level of one of the final 
months of World War II. In January, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of industrial production rose 
to 220 (1935-39—100) from figure of 216, dupli- 
cating the June 1945 level. In June of this year, 
before Korea, the index stood at 199. The index 
still has 27 points to go before matching the peak 
attained in October and November of 1943. 

Greater industrial output in January reflected 
mainly further increases in producer’s equipment 
and military supplies with production of most con- 
sumer durable goods close to the record levels 
reached in the last half of 1950. Sharp expansion 
in consumer demand for most goods is reflected in 
department store sales, which showed a year-to- 
year gain of nearly 34 per cent for the first three 
weeks of January. 


Automobile Output 


Temporarily, at least, output of cars and trucks 
is achieving gains both over year-ago figures and 
those for the preceding weeks. Estimated January 
production exceeded half a million passenger cars 
and 128,000 commercial vehicles, a better showing 
than was made in either November or December. 
Car and truck production in January 1950 totaled 
587,740 units. February output is also expected to 
be good, but since steel purchases are being re- 
duced in line with cutbacks on non-ferrous metals, 
production for the first six months is projected at 
approximately 490,000 passenger cars per month 
vs. average output in the same period of last year 
of 516,000 cars. (Latter figure would have been 
around 613,000, however, if Chrysler hadn’t been 
strike-bound starting late in January.) Revised out- 
put figures for 1950 as reported by the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association are 8,002,782 vehicles, 
including 6,665,628 passenger cars, compared with 
6,253,502 vehicles including 5,119,466 passenger 
cars produced in 1949. 


Cotton Mill Activity 


With order backlogs at high levels and mounting 
further owing to expanding military business, mill 
use of cotton is expected to remain at peak or near- 
peak totals during the first quarter of this year. 
Consumption, which averaged 37,300 bales daily 
in the first three months of last year, is expected 
to average in the neighborhood of 42,000 bales 
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this January, February and March. Textile com- 
pany earnings reports for the current three months 
should show good increases over the similar period 
of 1950, although higher taxes will moderate gains 
to some extent. Prices have advanced sharply since 
the middle of last year and the combined influences 
of higher quotations and increased volume should 
exert a definitely favorable effect on net income. 


Hide Price Roll-Back 


The post-Korea rise of approximately 50 per cent 
for hides and skins was about the widest increase 
experienced by an important commodity, explain- 
ing the ECA’s singling out of these products for a 
15 per cent price roll-back. Shoe manufacturers’ 
profit margins have been under pressure owing to 
their inability to pass all added raw materials 
costs on to consumers as rapidly as skin prices 
have moved upward. Last year’s earnings of shoe 
companies improved over 1949 results but recent 
upturns in hides were on the way to halting indus- 
try gains. Prospective volume for 1951 is good 
and with improvement of the hide price problem, 
the outlook for shoe manufacturers appears more 
promising. 


Record Paper Production 

December’s two-million ton output lifted U. S. 
paper production last year to an over-all volume 
of 24.25 million tons, up 19 per cent over 1949 
and 10 per cent over the previous 1948 peak 
(American Paper & Pulp Association figures). The 
upward trend is continuing. During the first three 
weeks of January, the ratio of paper production to 
mill capacity was 99.2 per cent vs. 92.2 per cent 
a year earlier. For paperboard, the operating ratio 
reached 100 per cent vs. 87 per cent. Since a new 
capacity base now being used has the effect of re- 
ducing the reported ratio by five to six per cent, 
the actual gain is much wider than the index figures 
themselves suggest. 

The largest gains last year were in the building 
materials group (33 per cent) while in the packag- 
ing group Coarse papers increased some 21 per cent 
and paperboard 20 per cent. 


Freeze Disrupts Commodities 

Under the impact of the Government’s January 
27 price freeze, futures trading was disrupted on 
the cotton exchanges and in affected commodities 


on the New York Metal Exchange and New York 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Commodity Exchange. Trading in sugar contracts 
was resumed after one day of idleness. Grains, 
eggs and butter were not affected. In addition to 
cotton and sugar, futures dealings were stopped in 
cottonseed oil, rubber, copper, zinc, lead and hides, 
all of which had been selling at or above the peak 
prices of the December 19-January 25 period. The 
order did not specifically mention futures exchanges 
nor the relation of futures to spot prices, and fur- 
ther confusion arose where distant futures were 
under parity or under the high of the base period, 
while spots and nearby futures were above one 
or the other base. With futures prices unavailable, 
cotton mills withdrew from the market, leaving it 
to second hands, some of whom could sell goods 
while others could not, since each individual has 
his own ceiling under the wording of the order. 


Downgrading Meat 

An Agricultural Department proposal to revise 
veal and beef grades has come under sharp attack 
from all levels of the meat industry as well as from 
consumers, mainly on the grounds that (1) it 
amounts to downgrading meat and will tend to 
lower American living standards to that extent, and 
(2) the price of lower grades of meat automatically 
will rise to the level of the next higher grade. The 
Department proposes to combine choice and prime 
grades, the consolidated group to be known as 
prime. Good is to become choice, and the present 
commercial grade is to be divided, the upper half 
to be called good and the lower half commercial. 
The Department will receive “comments” on the 
proposal until March 2, and plans similar down- 
grading for lamb and mutton. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 
Atchison stockholders vote April 26 on 2-for-1 


split of both preferred and common stock; Texas 
Co., April 24, 2-for-1. 


Louisville & Nashville’s total operating revenues 
were $203 million last year vs. $117.4 million in 
1949. 

Consolidated Edison plans a $60 million bond 
offering; registration statement has been filed with 
the SEC. 

Gillette Safety Razor earned $56.58 per share on 
the preferred stock last year vs. $49.45 a share in 
1949. 

Bethlehem Steel’s March 5 dividend payment 
has been increased to $1; 60 cents paid the same 
date last year. 

General Motors, Truck and Coach Division, has 
received an $11.5 million bus order from Detroit 
Ordnance Department. 


Other Corporate News 


Standard Oil (N. J.) stockholders vote June 6 
on 2-for-1 stock split; Link-Belt, March 27, 2-for-1. 

Burlington Mills will redeem its 314 per cent 
second preferred stock February 26. The shares 
are convertible into common through February 16. 

A. M. Byers is considering the refinancing of its 
7 per cent preferred stock. 

Allied Chemical & Dye subsidiary has received 
an order from Armco Steel for a battery of 76 
coke ovens with facilities for recovering by- 
products. 

Air Reduction has sold its 122,907 shares of 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals to National Distillers 
Products. 

Armour & Company plans construction of a $5 
million pharmaceutical research and manufactur- 
ing plant, principally for output of ACTH, at Kan- 
kakee, III. 

Gotham Hosiery plans to enter nylon tricot lin- 
gerie field. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford has developed an electrically 
heated, bullet-resisting windshield for use on jet 
interceptor planes. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 













--Dividends~ --Earnings— Recent 













1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 $0.30 c$2.08 c$2.37 31 
Dow Chemical ........ *2.00 *0.60 b2.68 b3.16 89 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 ... g1.93 g1.98 27 
General Electric ...... 3.80 0.60 ¢2.34 ¢3.91 55 
General Foods ........ 245 0.60 3.45 3.03 45 
Int’l Business Machines 14.00 § 8.94 8.95 218 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 ... €3.18 e501 50 
Southern Calif. Edison 2.00 0.50 ¢2.93 ¢2.31 34 
Standard Oil of Calif.. %5.00 cos Chale Cla | 5 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.00 3.20 430 57 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 0.40 3.99 ¢3.27 32 





b—Half year. c—Nine months, e—Twelve months to Sep- 
tember 30. g—Twelve months to November 30. * Also paid 2%4% 
in stock. §Paid 5% stock dividend. { Also paid 5% in stock. 
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for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 


Allied Stores ........ : 


Bethlehem Steel 
Cluett, Peabody 


Firestone Tire 
Flintkote Company .... 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 


Gen. Amer. Transport. . 


General Motors 
Glidden Company .... 
Kennecott Copper 
Mathieson Chemical... 


Mid-Continent Petrol... 
Simmons Company .... 
Sperry Corporation .... 
Union Oil of California 


U. S. Steel 


West Penn Electric.... 





b—-Half-year. 


Columbia Gas System.. 
Container Corporation. . 


commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—| -—Earnings— Recent 


1950 1951 1949 1950 
$3.00 $0.75 c$2.80 c$3.65 
4.10 100 9.68 12.15 
3.00 --. bl08 b2.52 
0.75 0.20 00.54 0.85 
2.75 0.50 2.87 3.77 
5.00 1.00 £8.82 £16.76 
3.00 --- ©€3.20 64.35 
5.00 125 7.38 8.46 
3.00 «+. €4.17 63.38 
6.00 ose CHGi~c7S1 
2.10 0.75 £3.23 £4.11 
5.50 --. b2.15 b3.49 
150 040 257 3.32 
3:25 «-- C482 5.51 
3.00 0.50 b1.70 b3.09 
2.00 ... b1.82 b2.10 
2.00 0.50 3.26 1.93 
345 0.75 5.39 7.28 
1.85 see C254 c258 


Price 


46 
59 
34 
13 
36 
88 
29 
86 
55 
930 
32 
75 
35 
59 
32 
32 
36 
47 
28 


c—Nine months. f—Years ended October 31. 
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in 
Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings change—when issues on this page are dropped from the ® Fre 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. . 
tine 
and 
Bonds Common Stocks for Income ns 
These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- cen 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the tion of common stock commitments held by the average pos 
investment caliber of individual issues. investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and ma 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary : 
Recent Net Call selections fan 
Price Yield Price — ~ bina onl 
m—— Divi See 
U.S. Gov't Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not Paid 1941-1950 Paid Paid Recent 
Since Average 1950 1951 Price mo 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 100 2.75 105 American Stores .... 1939 $1.27 $2.00 $0.50 35 hay 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 108 =63.75 =—s Not American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 2.25 152 ch 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%s, 1970 102 2.60 102% Borden Company .... 1899 2.06 280 060 51 ai 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 0.50 31 
3%s, 1985 ..... te teeseeeeees 103 3.10 105 Household Finance... 1926 1.65 2.20 0.60 33 col 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999 =» 992.80 103% Kress (S.H.)........ 1918 260 300 0.75 53 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 105 4.00105 Louisville & Nashville 1934 351 3.52 1.00 57 on 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 2.75 106 MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 150 40 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 102 4.35 105 May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 <. &@ nu 
ome , , : Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.000 0.50 33 be 
mt ee Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 123 1.35 0.37% 27 ne 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 0.50 35 h 
Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.15 2.40 om, . ae t 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.30 28 ar 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 1.87 2.50 oa. a : 
Preferred Stocks Texas Company...... 1902 2.70 6.50 1.00 92 a 
Th Por table { en Underwood Corp. ... 1911 3.14 4,00 face, an $ 
ese are good grade issues suitable for general invest- Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 385 500 295 108 ct 
— So eee ~ United Fruit ........ 1899 2,35 450 0.75 68 “ 
en ig 
ae Yield Price Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.70 1.85 29 h: 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 131 5.34% Not li 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 111 5.41 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 111 4.50 Not eee 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 107 421 108 Stocks for Income and Appreciation s| 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 97 5.16 105 I 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.18 (1960) These sound common stocks do not possess the- same “ 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum...... 79 4.43 100 degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 41 4.88 50 
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New types of packaging for foods and other items coming 


in train of restrictions on use of critical materials— 


Freeze penalizes firms which voluntarily held price line 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The rou- 
tines of chorus girls, the acrobatics 
and even military display of a TV 
commercial are usually intended to 
center around a package. The pur- 
pose of the expensive hoopla is to 
make the appearance of the package 
familiar to shoppers. This seems to 
satisfy the advertisers who put up the 
money. But in a little while they may 
have to fall back on displaying mer- 
chandise. The NPA is drafting a 
whole series of orders that will make 
companies package differently. 

The tin order, which outlaws that 
metal for coffee, baking powder and 
numerous other products is a mere 
beginning. For the moment there is 
sufficient paper and sufficient glass; 
there won’t be when these materials 
are substituted for all the others now 
in use. Hence, it’s said, container 
shapes and sizes will have to be 
changed. Companies will have to pro- 
mote the Large Economy Size, which 
has proved such a bad seller to fami- 
lies living in “efficiency units.” 

So far, it’s said, the packaging 
shortage has amounted to very little. 
It will get severe as the goods being 
made for the Armed Services are 
shipped. Military shipments require 
practically every kind of packaging 
material ; maybe the average for mili- 
tary use will be 20 per cent. As com- 
panies substitute one material for an- 
other, the deviations from the aver- 
age, which now are high indeed, may 
almost vanish. 


There’s been a good deal of pre- 
motion for prepackaged food, espe- 
cially meat. Several chains have in- 
vested heavily in this, - setting up 
central warehouses where the cutting 
is done as well as other facilities for 
handling. They’ve gotten rid of their 
store butchers. The pliofilm they’ve 
been using is said to be one of the 
scarcest of transpartent wrappings; 
others are almost as scarce. 
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The general freeze promulgated 
by OPS has stirred a lot of indigna- 
tion. It completely threw overboard 
the voluntary freeze, which asked 
processors and merchants to keep 
their December 1 prices. Companies 
that completely ignored this request, 
consequently, start out with higher 
ceilings than those which tried to go 
along. Naturally, people who shop 
aren’t quite sure that ceilings at the 
all time highs are, as the saying goes, 
better than nothing. There’s a sizable 
group that insists an enforced rollback 
to the December 1 level would have 
been best. 

DiSalle said that there wasn’t time 
to handle the complications entailed 
in a rollback. It’s true that these are 
all but overwhelming. First, there’s 
the point that a failure to secure com- 
pliance, should that happen, would 
prove immediately obvious. A hidden 
failure, it’s supposed, would engender 
less disrespect for the powers of the 
agency. Moreover, it’s no doubt true 
that the less you ask for, the greater 
is your chance of getting it. 

There are legal as well as adminis- 
trative complications. These were 
once tackled by OPA. What hap- 
pens to the prices of goods that are 
sold, but not paid for, in the period 
between the freeze date and the date 
of promulgation? Suppose that non- 
payment reflects default ; does the de- 
faulter benefit? 
accounts? Except for a few com- 
modities, OPS is not yet ready for 
these questions. 


It’s evident that inflation has 
been caused mainly by high spending, 
both by companies and individuals. 
Since the Armed Services have con- 
tracted for billions of dollars worth of 
goods for later delivery, this could not 
be avoided. Companies had to acquire 
new equipment, buy materials and 
pay out increased wages to get on 
with the work. Although there has 


How about charge. 


been a great rise in inventories, there 
is practically none in finished goods. 

It’s also patent that much of the 
buying was clearly hoarding. The 
experts here compute that there’s 
much more meat in home freezers 
than before the war; the package ex- 
perts say that a lot of merchants with 
cellars full of boxes would go bank- 
rupt if the inflation suddenly were 
to collapse. There’s practically no 
material, it’s suspected, that isn’t be- 
ing hoarded. 

This is the background to some of 
the remedies suggested or undertak- 
en. <A price ceiling damps the im- 
pulse to buy before the price goes up. 
Tight credit reduces the money avail- 
able to pay. Inventory controls, if 
forcefully administered, would. break 
up some of the hoards, prevent the 
accumulation of new ones. It’s next 
year, rather than this, that the fiscal 
program will be the main point. 


The shortened prospectus forin 
proposed by SEC probably would 
prove insufficient for the professional 
—the man, say, who’s occupation is 
the writing of security analyses. But 
the professionals can still go to the 
registration statements, which they do 
anyway. For the ordinarily security 
buyer, SEC men are sure, the short- 
ened form is far superior. 


During the current calendar year, 
the Treasury must refund more than 
$32 billion securities, exclusive of the 
90-day bills; in addition, $12 billion 
high coupon bonds become callable. 
There are more maturities next year. 
In addition, the Treasury will have 
to raise up to $16 billion new money. 

It will be interesting to see the 
extent to which the Treasury relies 
on the banks. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Celebrations . . . 

Melville Shoe Company will mark 
the production of its 200,000,000th 
pair of Thom McAn shoes around 
February 9—a nationwide observance 
in all of the company’s retail stores 
will follow a special ceremony at its 
Nashua, N., H., plant... . American 
Motorists Insurance Company, a 
member of the Kemper insurance 
group, celebrated its 25th anniversary 
January 29 and announced that it 
had increased its assets by one million 
dollars a year since its founding— 
criginally concentrated on writing 
automobile and workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, the company today 
is one of the largest general insurance 
organizations in the world. . . . Reo 
Motors, Inc., last month ceremoni- 
ously highlighted completion of the 
Army’s first major contract since 
World War II for the Eager Beaver 
2%-ton truck when the 4,900th vehi- 
cle rolled off the assembly line—at the 
same time the: company announced 
receipt of its second Army letter con- 
tract and “cut the tape’ marking the 
first of the second contract vehicles 
to be completed. . . . Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, says “thank you” to its many 
friends on the occasion of its 58th 
birthday this year. 


Films... 

Airline service at its best is por- 
trayed with the help of puppets in 
At Your Service, Mr. Wilson, a 15- 
minute, black-and-white motion pic- 
ture which can be booked at K.L.M. 
Royal Dutch Airlines for group 
showings—there is no charge for the 
loan of the print, but groups must 
provide their own 16-mm. sound pro- 





jection equipment. . . . A graphic 
picture of the research, planning and 
development that is behind every 
Philco Corporation product is pre- 
sented in a 7¥4-minute narrated 
documentary film produced by the 
company for showings to its dealers, 
but also offered to interested educa- 





Gigantic Lift Truck 





The world's largest industrial lift truck 
is this new 80,000 pound capacity 
model announced by Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company's Philadelphia 
Division as the first of a new series of 
ram and fork trucks to be offered in 


capacities from 20,000 to 100,000 
pounds. Built for the steel industry, 
the new truck has a diesel-electric 
power unit of the same size as that 
used in a 25-ton locomotive. 














tional groups—entitled Philco Ad- 
vanced Design, the film is available 
for 16-mm. projection. ... Approved 
by the Underwriters (27 minutes 
running time) and Danger Sleuths 
(16 minutes) are two 16-mm. sound 
motion pictures available on free loan 
from the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. ; each takes the audience behind- 
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the-scenes of this non-profit organi- 
zation to show how it tests products 
in daily use for the protection of you 
and your family—a word of advice: 
the film is in great demand, so in 
making requests allow six weeks for 
delivery. . . . A new series of 20 
John Kieran Kaleidoscope films 
(black-and-white, 16-mm.) will be 
available for purchase or _ rental 
March 1, according to Almanac 
Films, Inc., exclusive distributors— 
single-reelers of ten minutes running 
time, these films bring to 40 the num- 
ber of subjects in the John Kieran 
series which was started last year. 


Grocery Products ... 
The first British biscuit concern to 


‘distribute its products directly to this 


country, Scribbans-Kemp Limited of 
London, late last month introduced a 
variety of English biscuits in the New 
York marketing area—merchandising 
in this country will be handled by an 
American subsidiary of the same 
name, which will import cakes and 
confections as well as biscuits from 
the parent unit... . As many as 24 
oranges a minute can be squeezed by 
the Fresh Maid Orange Juice Ex- 
tractor, a new: machine designed for 
restaurants and other large users of 
crange juice—distributed nationally 
by James Stein, the machine is pro- 
duced by Tubular Aircraft Products 
Company and is powered by a Gen- 
eral Electric motor. . . . Grand Union 
Company recently opened a new 
super market in New York City in 
which most vegetables are displayed 
cn cracked ice—the food market has 
its own ice making machine to supply 
the 1,600 pounds of flaked ice re- 
quired each day for this purpose. 


Photography .. . 

“Education in Photography” will 
be the theme of New York City’s big 
annual National Photographic Show 
to be held at the 71st Regiment Ar- 
mory this year from Washington’s 
Birthday, February 22, to February 
25—for those who might be misled 
by the over-all theme, the Photo- 
graphic Manufacturers and Distribu- 
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Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled 
Balance of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 






Billed during the period: 


Shipbuilding contracts . 


Ship conversions and repairs 
Hydraulic turbines and accessories . 
Other work and operations . 


Totals - ° * 





(Subject to audit adjustments) 








Three Fiscal Months Ended Year Ended 
Dec. 31, 1950 Dec. 31,1949 Dec. 31,1950 Dec. 31, 1949 
- « $ 7,746,864 $12,456,744 $37,577,052 $47,599,587 
«0;  44FF 206 2,492,194 9,707,927 15,753,958 
914,850 1,127,651 5,243,848 5,127,867 
“ oe 2,170,813 431,024 4,790,371 4,125,326 
- « « $15,709,833 $16,507,613 $57,319,198 $72,606,738 











Estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at the close of 
the period . 


Number of employees attheclose ofthe period . . . . 


8,933 





The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such income for 


At Dec. 31, 1950 


$99,746,657 








At Dec. 31, 1949 


$89,997,424 
7,635 


any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Contract billings and estimated unbilled balances are subject 
to possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions. 


January 24, 1951. 


By Order of the Board of Directors 
R. |. FLETCHER, Vice President and Comptroller 





——- 











tors Association, sponsors, point out 
that there will be plenty of entertain- 
ment, activities to photograph, new 
equipment on display and demonstra- 
tions of techniques. . . . A revised 
edition of G-E Photo Lamp Data, a 
pocket guide for professionals and 
amateurs, has been announced by 
General Electric—the latest film 
speed ratings and complete new tables 
for using G-E photoflood and photo- 
flash lamps, as well as other informa- 
tion, are included in the booklet... . 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument Cor- 
poration and Polaroid Corporation 
have put their heads together, so to 
speak, and have developed a camera 
which produces finished identification 
card pictures in,less than one minute. 
Portable photo-copying device 
for making letter-size copies can be 
used wherever electric current is 
available—after proper exposure, the 
photographic copy is removed and de- 
veloped to produce the image. 


Promotions ... 

A leader in a truck conservation 
movement during World War II, 
White Motor Company once more 
steps to the forefront during an emer- 
gency with announcement of the for- 
mation of an Emergency Service 
Corps and a new ten-point program 
“to keep White Trucks and Buses 
operating efficiently”—during the last 
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war, it may be recalled, White’s pre- 
ventive maintenance-parts conserva- 
tion” plan was adopted by the Office 
of Defense Transportation for use as 


a national pattern. . . . For the first 
time a popular radio program (Tex 
& Jinx, WNBC, Sundays, 12 noon) 
is being used by a New York Stock 
Exchange member firm (Bache & 
Company) to drive home to potential 
investors the simple facts about se- 
curity ownership — Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of the board of General 
Motors, appeared on the first pro- 
gram; other prominent figures will be 
interviewed during the remaining 
broadcasts of the series. . The 
greatest progress in public relations 
during 1950, according to Public Re- 
lations News in its annual review let- 
ter last week, was made in the area 
of stockholder relations — ‘‘Manage- 
ment’s recent discovery that the share 
owner is not only an investor but 
also a customer, a voter, a community 
citizen, a PR ambassador, etc.,” states 
this publication, “was reflected in 
more liberal budgets . . . increased 
activity . . . and wider use of profes- 
sional skills.” 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue in which you are 








interested. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


The Board of Directors at a meeting 
January 9, 1951 declared the regular 
semi-annual dividend of 35 cents per 
share on the Preferred stock, payable 
March 10, 1951 to shareholders of 
record February 28, 1951 and a regular 
quarterly dividend of 35 cents per 
share on the Common stock, payable 
March 29, 1951 to shareholders of 
record March 7, 1951. 

CHAS. J. FERRY, 
Secretary 











Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


January 26, 1951 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending March 31, 1951 DIVIDEND of ONE 
and ONE-HALF (14%) PER CENT or $1.50 
per share on PREFERRED STOCK, payable 
April 20, 1951 to stockholders of record April 
6, 1951. 

Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
CENTS per share on the NO PAR COMMON 
STOCK, payable March 5, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record February 9, 1951. 


G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. 
Vice President and Secretary 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 














BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of its Board of 
Directors held on Monday, Jan- 
uary 29, 1951, . Blaw-Knox 
Company declared a dividend of 
25 cents a share on its out- 
standing no-par capital stock, 
payable March 13, 1951 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 13, 1951. 


FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer 
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Business Background 





N. Y. Central's Metzman throws light on management prob- 


lems—Half billion dollar decision in 1945 bearing fruit now 





rom the Feed Bin. At a recent 

press luncheon interview, Col. 
GustTAv MetzMAN, President of New 
York Central, threw the session open 
to questions and answers. His forth- 
right comments are of timely interest 
in view of the light they throw on 
Central’s 1950 earnings statement 
just made public. Central’s stock, it 
might be noted, is an active favorite 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
It was the second most active in 1950, 
4.4 million shares exchanging hands 
during the year. Now to Central’s 
feed bin of information: 


The Colonel’s Eagles. Central’s 
Metzman does not as yet see an early 
end of the rail labor dispute; could 
happen, but it may drag along indefi- 
nitely. He indicated this view in re- 
ply to a question as to how long he 
expected to wear the uniform of the 
Army officer, signifying for railroad 
presidents a change in tune from “I’m 
working on the railroad” to “You're 
in the Army now, Mr. Brown.’ The 
Colonel pointed to his shoulder in- 
signia and answered, “I had these 
eagles sewn on with strong thread to 
last a long time.” 


Bold Program. In common with 
other carriers, Central at the end of 
World War II faced this problem: 
“Should we apply increasing earnings 
to debt reduction, or concern our- 
selves with ploughing money back in- 
to plant?” Central put the emphasis 
on the latter course, the scope of 
which justifies the description ap- 
plied to it by Col. Metzman, “A bold 
program.” 


For Equipment. Since 1945 
through 1950, in adhering to the 
above decision, New York Central 
has made over a half billion dollars 
in capital expenditures. Freight cars, 
$241 million. Passenger cars, $78 
million. Motive power, $152 million. 
Roadway and structure, $98 million. 
22 


By Frank H. McConnell 





Or a total of $569 million. In front 
rank have been freight cars—over 
50,000 in five years. 


Debt Charges. Since 1945 funded 
debt has been trimmed by $20 million 
to the end of 1949 and between $3-$4 
million further last year. Equipment 
trust obligations and agreements have 
increased. The combined figure for 
this debt advanced from $557.3 mil- 
lion at the end of 1945 to $625.7 mil- 
lion at the end of 1949, and about 
$6 million additional last year. “Due 
to equipment financing,” explains 
Central’s president with respect to 
last year’s increase, “since there was 
a reduction in long term debt.” In- 
terest charges have held fairly con- 
stant: $24.3 million in 1945, $23.2 
million in 1949, and around $23.6 
million in 1950. 


$64 Question. Will the heavy 
investment in equipment pay off? 
Final answer of course lies in the fu- 
ture. However, the 5-to-10 year 
prospect of sustained traffic is favor- 
able. And Central is less worried 
than industrial corporations about the 
excess profits tax bite. Metzman be- 
lieves it is immune until earnings 
reach $8 a share after normal taxes. 
Lean years in the past might mean 
good years now were the super-tax 
the only thing to worry about. But 


the tax is only a part of the Central 
story. 


Three Big Ifs. Including a re- 
troactive four-year back mail pay 
settlement of $17.8 million before 
Federal taxes which was added to 
December operating revenues, Cen- 
tral’s 1950 net income was $18.3 mil- 
lion compared with $9.7 million in 
1949, or $2.84 against $1.51 a share 
for the two years. Before inclusion 
of the non-recurring mail pay item, 
Metzman reports that net in 1950 was 
around $2.20 to $2.30 a share. In 
1951, he believes the System should 


earn $18 million without benefit of 
the tax windfall. However its ability 
to do so will hinge on three critically 
important conditions. “Jf business 
develops on the basis anticipated. /f 
we are not bled white by anticipated 
wage increases. If we are permitted 
to recoup the increased costs by in- 
creased charges.” 


‘Tip for Salesmen. If you're stuck 
for his name and want to reach a man 
in authority, ask for Wixson. If you 
don’t get the President you'll prob- 
ably reach a Vice President, possibly 
a chairman. Here are a few Wilsons 
taken more or less at random. Chair- 
man: THomas E. Witson of Chi- 
cago’s noted packing family-founded 
business, Wilson & Company, Inc. 
President: Epwarp F., also of Wil- 
son & Company, Inc.; R. W. of 
Advance Aluminum Castings and 
T. B. Witson of Louisville Gas & 
Electric. Who’d you contact at 
A. T. & T.? None other than Leroy 
A. Witson, President. Then of 
course there are the two Wilsons 
with names so nearly alike that their 
mixed-mail problem has been eased 
simply because they live and work 
several hundred miles apart—G. M.’s 
CHARLES ERWIN WILSON and 
CHARLES Epwin WItson of G. E. 
fame who has moved to Washington 
to handle the nation’s biggest indus- 
trial job. 





Iron Curtain. Commerce fre- 
quently goes further and gets along 
better than diplomacy in not-at-home- 
to-you countries. Macy’s for instance, 
has an office doing business daily 
behind an Iron Curtain country, 
Czechoslovakia. One of a number of 
buying offices maintained in foreign 
countries by the department store or- 
ganization, its management is under 
Leo Martinuzzi. After years of 
work directing Macy’s foreign depart- 
ment, Martinuzzi has been rewarded 
with a vice presidency. 





Subcontracting. During World 
War II du Pont used the services of 
nearly 1,500 subcontractors in filling 
war orders. “Our American business 
system,” says Henry B. pu Pont, 
Vice President, “spreads the work 
among small business units far more 
thoroughly than the Government it- 
self is able to do.” 
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Rail Equipments 





Concluded from page 5 


tion and large repair programs will 
increase activity substantially this 
year. The same applies to American 
Brake Shoe, New York Air Brake, 
and Westinghouse Air Brake. Union 
Tank Car is a leaser of cars and Gen- 
eral American Transportation both a 
builder and leaser. Poor & Company 
and the signal equipment manufac- 
turers will benefit from larger ex- 
penditures for road facilities this year. 
For the first quarter alone, Railway 
Age estimates that 27 per cent more 
will be spent for road facilities than in 
the year-earlier period. 

A number of companies, ineluding 
American Brake Shoe, American 
Steel Foundries, National Malleable 
& Steel, Pittsburgh Forgings and 
Symington-Gould also participate in 
automotive or other fields such as 
farm equipment, machine tools, cast- 
ings, forgings, etc., for industrial uses. 

Despite the full complement of 
work on hand, operations and earn- 
ings of the railway equipments have 
always been highly cyclical since 
when business falls off, replacement 
of durable units is postponed. Al- 
though the car builders had an im- 
mense backlog on hand late in 1947, 
two years later orders had dwindled 
as much as 82 per cent, and the build- 
ers were closing idle plants. This 
turn of events is reflected in recent 
deficit figures reported by American 
Car & Foundry and Pressed Steel 
Car and in reduced earnings for prac- 
tically all the other companies in the 
early months of last year. While the 
group is presently better situated, 
longer-term prospects are that re- 
sults will continue from time to time 
to show wide cyclical swings. Only 
three companies in the group—Pull- 
man and General American Trans- 
portation (which are well diversified) , 
and Union Tank Car—have semi- 
investment characteristics. 
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Statement of Condition as at the Close of Business 

















December 30, 1950 
RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks...... $21.732,969.37 
Te, Se I icine eke dees 32,069,088.21 
Other Bonds and Securities... .. 4,304.968.82 $58,107,026.40 
I UE oc Siok es ok deen eeguanas 44.148,289.18 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ................. 137,100.00 
OR PET TT Te ee Tee 300,542.91 
Bank Premises & Equipment...............-. 1,290,245.27 
Other Real Estate Owned................... 5,892.44. 
I I SoG Snes ss dn'e-0 bs satu ee 500,000.00 
SE ie aks poke atan dus eees.e 123,625.49 
Cusbemnent’ EAGIy Bf... occ csc ccccccene 8.500.00 
poy A $104,621.221.69 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits : 
BE ix2is od Sidkiaeee haw $75.306.592.29 
WE sit sees ee chdnsa tes 22.143.127.98 $97,449,720.27 
Reserves — Taxes and Interest................ 502,260.35 
OD os i cannnhd dean ae aha dare 377,450.24 
IR on fo os edn gaaeh adn ccied ews 31,901.18 
IE ance en ntad enn aandad baeeaes 8,500.00 
GO CIEE ike secaccceues $ 2,000,000.00 
ey eee eee eee eee 2.570,000.00 
Undivided Profits ............ 1.381.389.65 


Reserve for Contingencies...... 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ...... 


300.000.00 $ 6,251,389.65 








<aeaae ges $104,621,221.69 








First Narronat Bank ARIZONA 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





























BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Date Amount Date 
Amer. Optical Co.—s.f. deb. 3%s, 
rrr ree $100,000 Mar. 1 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates— 
Ist mtge. & coll. tr. 3%s, 1974 120,000 Mar. 1 
"7 Gas Co.—AIst mtge. 
és tecmane ce wie emames 210,000 Mar. 1 
Paultabie Gas Co—deb. 3%s 
Pa RE ee een ee 200,000 Mar. 1 
pa: Et Corp.—deb. 3s, 1959.. Entire Mar. 1 
Hamilton Gas Corp.—lst mtge. ir. 
lien s.f. ser. B 48, 1958....... Entire Mar. 1 
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Esso) 


The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 
has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $1.50 per share. 
This dividend will be payable March 13, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business, 
three o’clock P.M., on February 8, 1951. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
January 29, 1951. 





Dividend #13 
A dividend of thirty-five (35) cents 


share for the first quarter of 1951 va 
been declared on the capital stock of 
this company payable March 10, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 20, 1951. 


Drewrys Limited U.S.A., Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 
T.E. JEANNERET, Secretary and Treasurer 
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Which Securities Are Best Now 7 


HE SHIFTING of the nation’s economy to a partial war- 
time basis is bringing about a radical change in the invest- 
ment background which you cannot afford to ignore. Huge 
expenditures for armament, higher taxes, allocation of strategic 
materials and facilities, credit controls and other restrictions will 
cause widespread readjustments in many lines of business. A 
reappraisal of the prospects for every issue which you hold is 
most important. 


Some companies are in a better position than others to readjust 
to these new conditions and it is vital to your investment wel- 
fare that you weed out the issues which may suffer in a war 
economy and replace them with others which are more favor- 
ably situated. 


ADJUST YOUR HOLDINGS 
TO CHANGED OUTLOOK 


This is no time for hasty decisions based on day-to-day devel- 
opments. It is a time for calm appraisal of the long range effects 
of economic forces now taking shape with the objective of 
acting to establish your investment program in accord with these 
trends and keeping it adjusted thereafter to changing conditions. 


You need expert guidance, however, to keep your investment 
capital employed in the most promising securities. It is in just 
such a situation that Financial World Research Bureau can help 
you. With your portfolio under our supervision, you have the 
assurance that all factors tending to influence the value of your 
investments are under constant scrutiny and that you will be 
advised promptly by direct personal letters of any changes which 
should be made to keep your holdings adjusted to the changing 
investment outlook. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our organi- 
zation, which has been serving investors for more 
than 48 years, is ideally equipped to help you 
obtain far better investment results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced 
guidance. 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals year 
after year for our Personal Supervisory Service. 
Why not decide to join this group of satisfied 
clients and look forward to more satisfactory 
results in the future? Considering the benefits 
which you should derive, the fee is quite moderate. 


| FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
Write Now 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
(1 Please send me your pamphlet ‘A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 


for Investor.” 


CII enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
Further 


would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
e 
nformation 


my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


O Income () Capital Enhancement C] Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


(Feb. 7) 
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Street News 





French gold transactions a shock to supporters of Inter- 


national Monetary Fund, but confirmed early misgivings 


Pror's who mistrusted the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund right from 
its conception by world-wide do-good- 
ers, have had little to say about it in 
recent years because the idea seemed 
to be working out as the planners ex- 
pected. Now they are in a position to 
say “I told you so.” One of the things 
they suspected from the beginning be- 
came a reality when it was discovered 
that the Bank of France had been 
selling gold in the free market around 
$42 an ounce. As a member of the 
Monetary Fund, financed largely by 
the United States contribution, that 
central bank has been able to draw 
down from the American gold stock 
at $35 an ounce. To do this and then 
sell in the free market at $42 or any 
other price was “cricket” until the 
bank started to selling for U. S. dol- 
lars. There has been as much shock 
in this revelation as there has been 
in the failure of the United Nations 
members to back their convictions on 
the Korean situation with troops. 


Wall Street institutions are less 
disposed now to let their old retainers 
out on pensions. In fact some of them 
are recalling pensioners from retire- 
ment when it can be done to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of both parties. All 
of which is a sign of the growing 
shortage of help in the Street. Also, 
at the bottom of the ladder where 
teen-agers normally flow in for train- 
ing, the draft is reducing the number 
of male applicants. Banks are having 
difficulty keeping staffed for anything 
but normal operations. When some 
abnormal load is placed on the clerical 
staffs it is necesary to call in tem- 
porary help, usually young women 
who have retired in recent years to 
the chores of married life. 


Several hundred employes of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and its subsidiaries are in 
training as a staff to handle subscrip- 
tions for the $415 million convertible 
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debenture issue, by far the greatest 
offering ever made by any corpora- 
tion. Work on the first important de- 
tail began last week, immediately 
after the record date for stockholders 
entitled to subscribe. That in itself is 
an enormous task, for warrants must 
be made out and mailed to nearly a 
million persons, trusts and corpora- 
tions. The rights will go out around 
February 13 and for the following five 
weeks millions of pieces of paper will 
be handled. The telephone employes 
enlisted for the effort will be aided by 
a large number of men and women 
from the Bankers Trust Company. 
This is the fourth such issue to be 
floated since the end of the war, so 
the skeleton force around which the 
organization is being built has not 
grown rusty. 


James Fuller, the Hartford, 
Conn., restaurateur who has enliv- 
ened many of the most important 
stockholders’ meetings in recent 
years, has retired to his home in 
Florida. He did not appear at any 
of the gatherings this year, which ex- 
plains why the bank meetings, at least, 
were not too prolonged. One thing 
he did in all those years was to sell 
cne of the banks the idea that since 
adjournment time in most cases was 
well past the lunch hour, the man- 
agement should feed the multitude. S. 
Sloan Colt, president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, was the first to yield 
to the lunch proposal. | 


Rumored as a prospect for new 
capital financing is one of the 
country’s oldest cracker companies. 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Company, 
founded 80 years ago in the Middle 
West and now a leading factor in the 
industry there, is the candidate. The 
Carr family withdrew from the man- 
agement some years ago. Under the 
new regime the company did not do 
so well. Now the Carrs are back in 
the driver’s seat. Fred W. Paget, a 
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| Send for “Tax Exempt vs. Tax- 
| ableBonds’” Helps to determine 

which is more profitable for { 
i your situation. No obligation. 
| HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. | 


123 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York S a 








THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON 
CORPORATION 

DIVIDEND ON PREFERRED STOCK 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation, 
held on January 25, 1951, the regular divi- 
dend in the amount of twenty-five cents per 
share was declared on its preferred stock, 
payable March 1, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Feb- 


ruary 5, 1951. 
D. C. McGrew 
Secretary 











WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 
Common Stock Dividend No. 30 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on January 26, 1951, declared from 
the earnings of the Corporation a quarterly 
dividend of 20 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable March 1, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business February 
15, 1951. Checks will be mailed. 


W. K. WARREN, President. 

















SUBURBAN PROPANE 
GAS CORPORATION 


REGULAR QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND NO. 20 DECLARED 


Common Stock —25¢ per share 


Payable March 2, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record February 15, 1951. 
R. GOULD MOREHEAD, 


Treasurer 
January 25, 1951 : 






















CoMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the Regular Quarterly Dividend of fifty cents 
($.50) per share on the $2.00 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., pay- 
able March 15, 1951, to the stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 20, 1951. 





The transfer books will not be closed. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
Dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share on 
the Common Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, Inc., payable February 28, 1951, to the 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
February 6, 1951. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 
January 25, 1951. 
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DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





“eee 


The Board of Directors today declared 
a quarterly dividend of Twenty-five 
Cents (25c) per share on the Capital 
Stock, payable March 1, 1951, toshare- 


holders of record February 16, 1951. 
C. N. Wesley 
i January 23, 1951 Treasurer 























AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


aa 
Common Stoek Dividend 


e og etched quarterly dividend of 

seventy-five cents (75c) per share 
on the Common capital stock of the Com- 
pany issued and outstanding in the hands of 
the public has been declared payable 
March 10, 1951, to the holders of record 
at the close of business February 13, 1951. 


W. J. ROSE, Secretary. 





February 1, 1951. 




















man of long experience in food mar- 
keting, represents part of the new 
blood infused into the organization. 


First Boston Corporation, the 
enly large investment banking unit 
in which the investing public has a 
stock interest, has made a good thing 
of its Kaiser connection. On the 
Kaiser Steel deal it made a good 
profit on a stock offering to the pub- 
lic and a good commission on private 
placement of a large mortgage bond 
issue. First Boston is repeating as 
negotiator of a large piece of public 
financing and private placement for 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Cor- 
poration. Profits.on the Steel arrange- 
ment were at least partially re- 
sponsible for the investment firm’s 
year-end extra dividend. 


Fortune-Building Power 














Your Dividend Notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 











Continued from page 4 


time to time into and out of issues 
in the list they sacrificed opportuni- 
ties to establish their holdings on a 








Notice to Financial World 
SUBSCRIBERS: 


DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE IN FEBRUARY? 





RENEW NOW AND RECEIVE: 








Name 


Street 
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(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed 
from week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which 
enable you to handle your security investments to better advantage; 

(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides con- 
taining our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks) ; 
(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 

(d) “Stock Factograph” studies of 1,614 issues in one handy indexed Quick 
Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches)—1950-51 Revised 36th 
Annual Edition. (Factograph Book sold separately for $4.50.) 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 

for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 

1950-51 Revised 288-page $4.50 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 
(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH BOOR) 


[) Check here if subscription is NEW. 


This is a deductible income tax expense which materially reduces your cost. 





(Feb. 7) 


(1 Check here if RENEWAL 
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high income basis, with substantially 
increased liquidating value. This may 
be regarded now as water over the 
dam, but it emphasizes the fundamen- 
tal soundness of the procedure | have 
so long advocated. 

The study covers a broad list of 
issues representing every phase of in- 
dustry. The list is not offered as a 
portfolio which anyone might have 
acquired, since even the purchase of 
10 shares of each would have entailed 
a greater outlay than the average in- 
vestor is in position to make. Nor 
does it include all of the issues that 
could have been presented. What the 
tabulation does show is that the in- 
vestor in 1925 had a tremendously 
broad field from which to select his 
investments, and that whatever his 
choices might have been from among 
those which then met the tests of 
sound investment, he would now have 
a well diversified common stock port- 
folio with a liquidating value well in 
excess of his original investment, and 
one which would afford him an an- 
nual return several times greater than 
the current average yield on high 
grade common stocks. All of the 
issues, it may be added, are actively 
traded today. 

Back in 1925 of course the investor 
had to make his choice from among 
a thousand and more common stocks, 
many of them speculative favorites of 
the day. He faces the same problem 
today. The hit-or-miss method of 
security selection which so many fol- 
lowed then, just as they do now, com- 
bined with the tendency to’ confuse 
short term speculation with invest- 
ment, diverted the attention of the 
average investor from issues meeting 
the true measure of investment worth. 
But then, as now, through investiga- 
tion would have disclosed stocks rep- 
resenting well-managed corporations 
with determinable growth character- 
istics, established trade positions, 
demonstrated earning power and good 
dividend records. 

It may be contended that the rec- 
ord cannot be duplicated over the 
next quarter century—but why not? 
The building power of dividend in- 
come is not a phenomenon. It is a 
demonstrable fact that the intelligent 
selection of quality stocks for income 
instead of elusive speculative profits, 
results not only in steady future in- 
come but in substantial gain in the 
value of the equities. Following the 
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principles for which I have contended 
so long, it is possible today for the 
investor to select a portfolio of 10, 
20, or more growth stocks which, 
through the years, should make as 
good a showing as the average of the 
issues covered by this study. 





In subsequent issues will be pre- 
sented the actual 25-year records of 
a wide variety of stocks. 


Dividend Changes 


Atlantic Refining: Quarterly of $1 
payable March 15 to stock of record 
February 21. This places the stock on 
an annual basis of $4. In 1950 Atlantic 
paid 50 cents in March and 75 cents 
each in June, September and December. 

Bethlehem Steel: $1 payable March 5 
to stock of record February 5. Payments 
in 1950 were 60 cents in March, 75 cents 
each in June and September and $2 in 
December. 

Brooklyn Union Gas: 60 cents payable 
March 1 to stock of record February 5. 
The company previously paid 50 cents at 
quarterly intervals. 

Bunker Hill & Sullivan: Extra of 25 
cents and quarterly of 25 cents, both 
payable March 2 to stock of record 
February 6. 

Duplan Corp.: Quarterly of 25 cents 
payable February 28 to stock of record 
February 16. This is the first quarterly 
dividend declared under the new divi- 
dend policy. Previously the company 
paid cash dividends of 25 cents semi- 
annually, supplemented by stock divi- 
dends. . 

Gerity-Michigan: 10 cents payable 
February 28 to stock of record February 
15. This is the first payment since 
November 1949 when a quarterly divi- 
dend of 10 cents was paid. 

Granite City Steel: $1.10 payable 
March 15 to stock of record February 
15. Payments last year were 50 cents 
in March, 75 cents in June and $1 in 
September and December. 


National Malleable & Steel Castings: 
50 cents payable March 10 to stock of 
record February 15. Payments last 
year were 25 cents in March, 40 cents 
in June, 50 cents in September and 85 
cents in December. 


Pittsburgh Steel: $1.25 on the 5 per 











RICHFIELD 
aAtvidend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held January 27, 
1951, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the first 
quarter of the calendar year 1951, payable March 15, 
1951, to stockholders of record as of the close of 


business February 15, 1951. 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 


RICHFIELD 


Owl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17 California 


Fie 














Uniteo States Lines 


ComPANY 


Common 
Stock 
- DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 


the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable March 
9, 1951 to holders of Common Stock of 
record February 23, 1951 who on that 
date hold regularly issued Common Stock 
($1.00 par) of this Company. 


CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 


One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 














DIVIDEND No. 164 





ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of twenty-five 
cents per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company payable March 9, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 16, 1951. 

Checks will be mailed b the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y., Transfer 


7 R. P. MEIKLEJOHN 
January 25, 1951 Treasurer 














An interim -dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable March 2, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 9, 1951: 

E. L. NOETZEL 


cent preferred “A” in arrears payable 
March 1 to stock of record February 
16. Payments last year on the 5 per 
cent preferred “A” were $1.25 in March, 
June, July and December. A payment 
of $25 on arrears previously declared 
will be made on February 1. 

Sparks-Withington: 20 cents payable Jaunéry 30, 1951 biecencscll Dividend - > Jan. 23, 
February 28 to stock of record Febru- — No. 160 1951 
ary 7. The previous payment was 10 
cents last October. 


Standard Oil (N. J.):-$1.50 payable 
rep ar an stock of record Febru- C CONTINENTAL 
ary 8. In the company paid $1 each 
in March and June, $1.25 in September CAN COMPANY, Inc. 

A regular quarterly dividend of fifty 


and $1.75 in December. 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 











SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 











The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
30¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable March 10, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the 





i 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil:*35 cents 
payable March 5 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 9. In the like quarter a year ago 


stock of this Company has been declared 
payable March 15, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Febru- 
ary 23, 1951. Books will not close. 


close of business February 2, 
issi2. 


the company paid a quarterly of 25 cents W. D. BickHaM, Secretary 


and an extra of 10 cents. 
FEBRUARY 7, 1951 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 









































STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 


Smith (Alexander) & Sons Carpet Company 





Incorporated: 1911, Pennsylvania, succeeding a business founded in 1831; 
reorganized 1938; name changed from Baldwin Locomotive Works upon 
Lima-Hamilton acquisition in 1950. General Office: Eddystone, Pa. 
Mailing address: Pasehall P. O., Philadelphia 42, Pa. Annual meeting: 
First Thursday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 
Preferred, 871; common, 18,206. 


Capitalization: 


Lae te | eee errs res re tony Pe ere ke 
a) aera a *4,315, 06 ue 





*Including 1,940,208 shares issued for Lima-Hamilton in 1950; Westing- 
house Electric bought 500,000 shares (21.7%) in August, 1948. 


Business: A major manufacturer of diesel electric locomo- 
tives, developed in collaboration with Westinghouse Electric; 
also makes hydraulic turbines and other heavy industrial 
machinery and fabricates metal products. In 1950 acquired 
Lima-Hamilton, third largest locomotive builder and impor- 
tant in cranes, power shovels and industrial machinery. Plans 
to acquire Austin-Western Co., construction equipment maker. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Pro forma working capital June 
30, 1950, $61.7 million; ratio, 4.4-tol; cash and equivalent, 
$4.7 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $13.0 million; inventories, $40.6 
million. Book value of common stock, $22.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1911-15; 1920-31 and 1942 to 
date. 

Outlook: Consolidation should effect operating economies, 
but the industry normally is highly cyclical, with rail earn- 
ings and equipment programs the principal sales and earn- 
ines determinants. In a semi-war economy, volume should 
hold to fairly high levels. 

Comment: Common is a typical business cycle issue. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share. . “ie 67 $3.81 $1.79 $2.63 $1.33 $1.26 $1.41 *$0.79 


Dividends paid.....’. 50 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 0.75 70.70 
MEE oteckumnaunen on 26% 35% 38% 243% 1™% 1256 15% 
[W’ ssnyesebacetees 10% 18 24% 17% 13% 11% 85% 9% 


*Nine month to September 30 vs. $0.92 in same 1949 period. 


+Plus 1 share 
Baldwin Securities. 





Gould-National Batteries, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as National Battery Co., to acquire a busi- 
ness, established 1920; name changed to present in 1950. Office: First 
National Bank Building, St. Paul 1, Minn. Annual meeting: First Tues- 
day in August. Number of stockholders (May 18, 1950): 3,087. 


Capitalization: 


I od 54 cand vig ce Oe Reeth emia ak AGA a eee $5,000,000 


deb 
Capital stock ($4 DED cceckvstnu sk sesanedeots cies eee eecee 335,000 shs 






Business: Among the leading manufacturers of electric 
storage batteries for automotive, industrial, railroad, marine, 
rural and mining uses. Part of output is sold through job- 
bing accounts under trade names National, Gould and Vesta. 
Batteries for the automobile trade are purchased mainly by 
large distributors for resale under private brand names. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital April 30, 1950, 
$11.1 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $4.3 million. Book value 
of stock, $41.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old common, 1929-35; 1939- 
45; on present capital stock, 1945 to date. 

Outlook: While operating results are strongly influenced by 
prevailing industrial trends, the large number of cars on the 
road points to satisfactory demand for replacement batteries 
and fairly well sustained volume in the period ahead. 
Comment: Stock constitutes a businessman’s commitment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Apr. 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.60 $2.55 $2.67 $4.43 $9.38 $9.06 $6.64 +$4.72 


Calendar years 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Dividends paid...... $0.80 $0.80 $0.85 $1.10 $1.40 $2.50 $3.00 $3.00 
BE: GubséGhuoen eee Listed N.Y.S.E. 37% 38 84% 45 41 45% 
ENC icesssbadeeekeee November, 1945 20% 24 29 29 28 36 





*Adjusted for 2%-for-1 stock split in 1945. 7Six months to October 31 (first 
fiscal half) vs. $4.17 in same 1949 period. 
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Incorporated: 1873, New York, as successor to business founded in 1845. 
Office: Saw Mill River Road. Yonkers 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: April 


15. Number of stockholders (February 27, 1950): : Preferred (both series), 
260; common, 2,080. 


Capitalization: 


Me Ee eee ee. eat & Oe meee ee *$14,750,000 
Preferred stock 34%% cum. ($100 par)...............-.06- 45,925 shs 
tPreferred stock 4.20% cum. ($100 par)...........eeeeeees 48,210 shs 
ee ge ee re 937,925 shs 


*Sold to Equitable Life in 1950. +Callable for sinking fund at $105, 

. Otherwise at $107.50 through March 1, 1951, $105 thereafter. tCallable 

for sinking fund at $104.50, otherwise at $107 through March 1, 1951, 
$104.50 thereafter. 


Business: Manufactures wool pile rugs and carpets pro- 
duced in Velvet and Axminster weaves. Also selling agent 
for rugs and carpets made by others. A subsidiary manu- 
factures linoleum, asphalt tile, felt base and plastic floor 
coverings. Products are sold directly to furniture and de- 
partment stores, mail order houses and contractors of theatre 
and hotel supplies and home furnishings. Is now licensing 
its Textralizing wool-crimping process to others. 


Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $37.4 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $10.1 million; U. S. 
and municipal notes, $422,262; inventories, $27.1 million. 
Book value of common stock, $49.85 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; on 
old common 1874-1929, 1933-37, 1939-45, on present common, 
1946 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s strong trade position together with 
an aggressive research and development program are favor- 
able longer term factors, but sales’ and earnings are largely 
dependent on (1) the level of disposable consumer income 
and (2) the volume of new residential construction. Licensing 
of its wool-crimping process may have a stabilizing effect. 


Comment: Preferreds are inactive; common is a business 
cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $1.60 ~ 49 $1.48 $4.79 $5.75 $7.16 $1.19 §$4.05 
Dividends paid...... t 0.80 ° 0.80 1.60 2.70 3.20 1.60 1.70 
eS roe — Listed N.Y.S.E. — 55%4 39% 391% 31% 25 





MET Ce ee April, 1946—— 35% 29% 275% 21% 17% 


*Adjusted for 2%-for-1 stock split in 1946. ‘+Before contingency reserve, $0.64 in 
1947, and before credit therefrom, $1.28 in 1948. tNot computed. §Nine months to 
September 30 vs. $0.41 in same 1949 period. 





Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, as successor to business originally estab- 
lished in 1920. Offices: Chattanooga, Tenn. and 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1949): 650. 


porecage 7 
Long term 


CHO e me meee meee eee serene seeeereeeesereeeeeeseseseee 


Digest: Manufactures women’s full-fashioned hosiery, mar- 
keted under the trade name of Humming Bird through about 
5,000 retail dealers throughout the country. Working capital 
December 31, 1949, $890,078; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and equiva- 
lent, $349,810; U.S. Gov’ts, $861,622 (also has, among non- 
current assets, an equipment purchase fund of $1.5 million in 
U.S. Gov’ts). Dividend payments 1929 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. a 92 $1.79 $1.65 $6.21 $6.97 $8.76 $6.26 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 3.12% 2.25 400 3.25 $3.50 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 12 15% 2% 438% 38 37% 36 36% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 7% 12 15% 25 28 32 27% 32 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 
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Oils 





Concluded from page 7 


is now classed as restricted and no 
estimate is available. However, an 
increasing percentage of non-mili- 
tary demand is coming from indus- 
tries actively contributing to the de- 
fense effort. Broadly speaking, of 
course, defense accounts largely for 
the rise in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s January index of industrial 
production to the postwar high of 
220, (1935-39 average equals 100) 
which compares with 199 last June 
and the wartime high of 247. 

While 1950 earnings did not reach 
the 1948 level, they ran well ahead 
of 1949, and dividends of many of 
the leading units exceeded 1949 pay- 
iments, as shown in the tabulation. In 
view of the prospective maintenance 
of heavy demand over the next sev- 
eral years, earnings in 1951 should 
compare favorably with last year, de- 
spite higher taxes. In common with 
other extractive industries, the oil 
group occupies a favorable tax posi- 
tion because of depletion allowances, 
which are deductible from operating 
income, and thereby reduce the 
amount of taxable net income. The 
stepping up of expansion programs 
defrayed out of profits suggests that 
dividend policies will remain conser- 
vative, but payments should continue 
to provide satisfactory income. 

Prices of the leading oil shares, on 
the average, are currently about 50 
per cent above their 1950 lows, and 
the group obviously is not in the same 
bargain position as it was early last 
year. But issues of this sort possess 
good longer term inflation hedge 
characteristics, and in all probability 
will sell at even higher levels in the 
period ahead. 


Wage Freeze 





Concluded from page 6 


before the date of the order (such 
as those covering anthracite and 
bituminous coal miners), increases to 
a level ten per cent above wage rates 
prevailing at the beginning of 1950 
(for those who have not yet received 
that much) and cost-of-living in- 


FEBRUARY 7, 1951 


creases. Initially, the latter will pre- 
sumably be restricted to unions whose 
contracts specify them, but as a mat- 
ter of policy they will be extended 
later to cover all workers, as was the 
case during World War II. In addi- 
tion, both weekly and hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing will be raised 
by shifts in employment from non- 
durable goods industries to higher- 
pay durable lines and by lengthening 
the work week, with the added time 
being paid for at overtime rates. 


Cost-of-living wage increases for 


organized labor, whether due to con- 
tractual obligations or to wage stabili- 
zation policy, give this group an 
important advantage over other seg- 
ments of the population, which have 
no similar device available by which 
to adjust their earnings to higher liv- 
ing costs automatically. If, as is 
likely, excise taxes are broadened and 
increased to help pay for the defense 
program, labor’s advantage will be- 
come even greater, for the higher ex- 
cises will be passed along in higher 
prices which will raise the cost-of- 
living index and thus raise the pay 
of wage earners—who will thereby 
shift this much of the defense cost 
burden to the remainder of the popu- 
lation. Not satisfied with this, a 
group of labor leaders has formally 
requested that the BLS make allow- 
ance for personal income taxes in 
compiling its index, enabling labor 
to dodge this portion of defense costs 
as well. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


February 8: Abitibi Power & Paper; 
Acme Steel; Allis-Chalmers; American 
Encaustic Tiling; Hart Battery; Chas, 
Pfizer & Co.; Underwood Corporation. 

February 9: Allied Products; Distillers 
Corp.-Seagrams; Fanny Farmer Candy; 
Gulf States Utilities; Interstate Hosiery 
Mills; Stix, Baer & Fuller. 

February 13: Acme Electric; Alabama 
Power; American District Telegraph; 
Bangor Hydro-Electric; Chicago Rivet & 
Machine; Cincinnati Gas & Electric; Con- 
goleum-Nairn; Continental Steel; Durez 
Plastics & Chemical; Easy Washing Ma- 
chine; Florida Power & Light; Gleaner 
Harvester ; I. B. Kleinert Rubber ; Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass; Master Electric; J. J. 
Newberry Co.; Pratt & Lambert ; Standard 
Oil (Kentucky) ; Willson Products. 

February 14: Chapman Valve Mfg.; 
Conde Nast Publications; Continental Oil 
(Delaware) ; Ero Manufacturing; Hobart 
Manufacturing ; Interstate Power. 





Burroughs 


202ND 
CONSECUTIVE CasH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents 
($0.20) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BurRRrouGHs 
AppING MACHINE COMPANY, 
payable March 10, 1951 to share- 
holders of record: at the close of 
business February 10, 1951. 


SHELDON F. HA Lt, Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
January 29, 1951. 














ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 

















- BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


BAR CAFE TAVERN 


Doing excellent business. Unlimited hours. Up- 
stairs living rooms in large building, 56x90 feet; 
7 rented cottages; modern trailer park and ser- 
vice station. Located on through highway near 
thriving town and the Mighty Eglin Reservation. 
Air Force Proving Ground, permanent. This 
property has been in hands of builders since 1934. 
Wish to retire. $29,000 plus stock inventory takes. 


MAR-CAMP TAVERN, CRESTVIEW, FLA. 








MODERN NEW DINER 
complete and going, together with home and six 
tourist cabins completely furnished, on five acres 
ot land. On main. highway in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. High income for investment. Worth 
double the $75,000 firm price. Diner and parking 
space sold separately for $43,000. One of best 
bargains on the market, Robert V. Hower, 
Realtor, 333 No. Easton Rd, Willow Grove, Pa. 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW YORK 


ORANGE COUNTY 


Montgomery, N. Y. -Navy reservist must sacri- 
fice very attractive Bungalow. 5 rms., bath, hard- 
wood floors. Large living room, fireplace. Hot 
water heat (oil), expansion attic. Copper plumb- 
ing. Everything the best. 1% acres. State Road. 
Excellent condition. Garage. Asking $13,500. Easy 
terms. Fruit, Poultry Farm, 20 acres, road stand. 
cabin site, 8 rms., bath, all improvements, Garage, 
barn. 275 bearing apple trees, 250 peach, 5,000 
strawberry plants. Busy State Road. A-1 condi- 
tion. Price $16,500. 1%4 cash, terms. 

RENWICK T. SENIOR, 64 UNION STREET 


Telephone 5-1803 @ Montgomery, N. Y. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
TRYON, N. C. 


Beautiful home especially designed for comfort- 
able living and gracious entertaining amid pleas- 
ant surroundings in a cultured and refined com- 
munity. 4 bedrooms. 73 acres, mostly wooded. 
Ideal year-round climate. $65,000. Details on re- 


quest. 
Box 485, Tryon, N. C. 
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American Snuff Company 





The Cream of Wheat Corporation 





Incorporated: 1900, New Jersey, to acquire the snuff business of American 
Tobacco Co.; retained over 35% of the business in 1911 disintegration 
under anti-trust laws. Office: Memphis 1, Tenn, Annual meeting: First 
Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 
734; common, 6,586. 


Capitalization: 


De CNRS... 5.5 ioeseueb hss ches canutsad< cee ese bebe eaeseee 
“Preferred stock (6% non-cum.) ($100 par)..............26.. 39,528 oe 
Re TN NERS UINED odio hoses <cbn e505 Ksn sn cbiemaueansate 434,100 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: One of the three leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of snuff, with activities confined entirely to this 
field. Bulk of its leading brands (Garrett, Honest and 
Dental) is sold in the South. 

Management: Capable and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $13.6 million; ratio, 5.7-to-1; cash, $702,088; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.4 million; other marketable securities, $1.8 million; in- 
ventories, $11.8 million. Book value of common stock, $25.57 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1903 to date. 

Outlook: Relative stability has characterized the company’s 
operations during recent year and an extension of this trend 
is anticipated. Growth elements are lacking. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment caliber; common is a 
satisfactory income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. de 4 $2.16 $1.87 $1.92 $2.12 $3.77 $3.40 “$2.34 


Dividends paid...... 2.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.75 3.00 
eee = 455% 50% 50% 40 35% 425% 44 
TOW scoccccvvcscses 35% 393% 41% 34% 32 31 34% 37% 


" *Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.66 in same 1949 period. 





Incororated: 1929, Delaware; originally established in 1897. Office: 730 
Stinson Boulevard, Minneapolis 13, Minn. Annual meeting: First Wed- 
nesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 7,500. 


meracgseco nig il 


Ss | PPE Te eer eRe: eer tere 
Capital ey 38 Pes isco ce Shan eweaese rt eressnh shcoure 600, boo. . 


Business: Processes and distributes the breakfast food 
Cream of Wheat, in the “Regular and Enriched 5 Minute” 
varieties. An aggressive advertising policy has built up an 
extensive market. 

Management: Conservative and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $4.2 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $1.2 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $3.1 million. Book value of stock, $8.56 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1900 to date. 

Outlook: Dependence on one product carries an element 
of risk, but favorable consumer acceptance of company’s 
highly advertised breakfast food is firmly established. Ef- 
fects of commodity price fluctuations are largely avoided by 
hedging operations. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment caliber; common is a 
sound income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share. . -* 72 «=$1.67 $1.73 $2.46 $2.02 $2.36 $2.42 $1.17 
Dividends paid...... 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 
High ..cccccccceces 23% 25% 34% 35% 24% 29% 30% 


30 
WOW > 5cuskacanadesae 16% 20 24 28 22% 21 23 2614 
*Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.25 in same 1949 period. 





General American Transportation Corporation 





The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 





Incorperated: 1922, Ohio, as successor to business established in 1884. 
Office: 4701 Marburg Avenue, Cincinnati 9, Ohio. Annual meeting: 
Second Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (February 18, 1950): 
Preferred, 88; common, 2,500. 


Capitalization: 


SNE RAIN INE ios 5 nko a bob Ea Os PES seo dsc sS bond sau eh habew keene None 
“Preterven wack 49. Cum. (EIOD DAL) noi. cinncvcavcgcceisecwieins 48,874 shs 
oe ee ee. 850,000 shs 


*Callable at $105. 


Business: The leading domestic producer of machine tools, 
of which most important are milling machines. Others in- 
clude grinding, broaching, profiling, die sinking, cutter sharp- 
ening, lapping and hardening machines and specially de- 
signed equipment. Volume of business in repair parts is 
substantial. Automobile and auto parts producers are largest 
customers. In 1950, acquired E. W. Wynn Ironfounders of 
England, castings maker. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $29.9 million; ratio, 7.6-to-1; cash, $6.2 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts securities, $14.3 million. Book value of common 
stock, $48.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance; on common, 1922 to date. 

Outlook: Demand from military and foreign sources should 
bolster operations over the medium term, but industry is 
highly cyclical and this will be reflected in longer term 
operating results. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium grade issue; common is 
an above-average member of a highly speculative group. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


*Earned per share... $3.73 $2.79 =e $2.32 $1.63 $2.70 $2.65 $1.56 
Dividends paid...... 7 t 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.75 
ry ey eee Listed N. Y. Stk. ‘ee, 38% 28 27 29% 36% 
, sspctnewaseskes —Apr. 11, 1946—- 21 21% 19% 20 26 


*Based on 733,113 shares of common outstanding in 1943-45; 850,000 thereafter. 
+During 10-year period ended December 31, 1945, dividends averaged $611,869 annu- 
ally. tForty weeks to October 7 vs. $2.15 in same 1949 period. 
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Incorporated: 1916, N. Y. Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 90, Ill. 
and 10 E. 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tues- 
day in April at New York City. Number of stockholders (January 15, 
1950): Preferred, 538; common, about 10,980. 


Capitalization: 


Ri SN Eas aeoncices at hamuascats ce meekenes se heeasem $47,388,000 
*Preferred stock $4.25 Series A" cum. (no par).......... 137,257 shs 
Common stock ($5 par) ..ccccccccccces WOES cE Ree seeivcuweRe 1,058,374 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $100; otherwise at $101.25 through 1951, 
less $0.25 each two years to $100.50 after December 31, 1957. 





Business: Leases tank, refrigerator and other special rail- 
road cars; manufactures and repairs freight cars; makes 
all kinds of heavy welded steel equipment. Also operates 
tank storage terminals, precools refrigerator cars, builds 
motor buses, makes plastic products and manufactures 
chemical, paper, food, distilling and other process equipment. 


Of 56,700 cars owned, 73.7% are tank and 20.4% refrigerator 
cars. 


Management: Aggressive; has shown ability in developing 
new types of rail equipment. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $32.4 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $12.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $5.1 million. Book value of common stock, $69.75 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1919 to date. 


Outlook: Breadth of diversification and especially impor- 
tance of car leasing operations, help to stabilize earnings; 
car manufacturing business more or less follows cyclical 
patterns with fluctuations moderated by type specialization. 


Comment: Stocks are good income producers; possess in- 
vestment attributes. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 

Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Farned per share.... $4.11 $2.86 $2.73 $3.46 $6.60 “2 oes *$3.38 
ivi ‘ 3. 


Dividends paid ..... 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.75 . 
SN na tutecaas ace 51 54% 61% 71% 58% 63% 48% 55% 
GO isss'nb Ouida eda 37 41% 49 48 48 42 41% 45 


“Nine months to September 30 vs. $4.17 in same 1949 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell _ Hidrs. Pay: =— 
ex-dividend the second full business day Company Company able Record 
before the record date. Hidrs. | Davenport Hosiery... ...50c Newport News Ship Build. 

a r- Deere & Co 2- 8 3- 1 4 

= Company ‘ Dresser Industries... .Q35c 3- 1 Nopco Chem. 4% pf. A. Osi 3- 1 20 
Acme Wire 2- 5 , 3- 1 | Norwich Pharmacal..Q20c. 3-10 3 

_ Aircraft Radio 2- 5 2-20 3-10 6 
Allied Kid ~ 2- 8 | Duplan Corp 2-16 ’ 

| Tete Pee EE LEE E10c 2-8 Le Ge ff ? 

; s : -Picher 2-16 | Panhandle Prod. & Ref..15¢ 2-23 2-9 
Alpha Port. Cement... .50c 2-15 ne Moet EROLs 25¢ 2. 9 | Patchogue-Plymouth .... 2. 2% 
Am. Beverage , a. ee: 50c 2- 5 | Philadelphia Elec... 3-31 3-2 
ssape dik 1 2-20 | Electric Boat 2-16 3-31 3-2 
Am. Chain & Cable....Q50c 3-15 3-5 | Ely & Walker Dry G.. 2-10 3-1 2-7 
>d Am. Forg. & Socket..12/%2c 3-1 2-17 | Erie Coach 5% pf. A.Q$1.25 2. 9 Pitts. Steel. a 
e” Am. Hawaiian S.S..... 75c 3-14 3-1 Do 5% pf. A......Q1.25 5-11 Ist ser. pr. pf.... 3- 1 © 
in Am. Home Products..M10c 3-1 2-14 3- 2 3 
Am. Steel Foundries..Q60c 3-15 2-23 “ond le er 7 Seer 25¢ — Quaker State Oil 3-15 8 
ROR. TO isces cecek im Fs &§ ajardo Sugar - . ; ? “ 
ex Am. Tobacco Q75¢ 3-2 2-9 | Felt & Tarrant Mfg.. 3-16 | Reading Co. 4% Ist wee ar ; 
“ OE ca nae das dec E$1 3-2 2.9 | Follansbee. Steel........50c 2-14 Ms on Pes O40 rier 9 
er ff Archer-Daniels-Mid. ...75¢ 3-2 2-14 | Ford Motor (Canada) ‘ eg wee 
Arden Farms........... 25¢ 3-1 2-10 >. ; Savage Arms. .......... 35c 033-16 3- 2 
Armco Steel ........... 7c 3-8 2-16 | _Do bn als 3-12 2-26 
at —- Rubber Q50c 2- 5.4 447 
"s “. Q25c 4- 2 3-16 Gabriel Co k Q 5- 1 4-17 
r- Atlantic Refining......Q$1 3-15 2-21 | Gair (Robt.) 6% pf.. "30e 2-20 | Seaboard Oil (Del.)....50c 3-15 3-1 
y Automatic Canteen....Q25c 3-1 2-15 | Georgia-Pacific Sheller Mfg. 30c 3-12 2-20 
Aveo Mfg -20 2-23 Plywood 2-12 | Simmons Co.. 3-9 2-23 
a Gerity-Michigan 2-15 | Southern Railway 3-15 2-15 
Bell & Howell > Goodyear Tire & Rub..O$1 2-15 senate ome, 0 i ie 4 
. Bethlehem Steel 2. Granite City Steel $1.10 2-15 aggre rar gaan 3-15 5 
f Do 7% vt 2- 3- 2. | Standard Brands......Q30c 3-15 
4 Blaw-Knox ............ 25 2 3- 2 | Standard Forgings....Q25c 2-28 
h Bliss & Laughlin 3 Standard Oil (N. J.).$1.50 3-13 
Borden Co. 2 Suburban Propane Gas. Q25c 3- 2 
2 Harshaw Chemical 40c  3- Sun Ray Drug 3- 1 
. Bunker Hill & Hazel-Atlas Glass ; Superior Tool & Die...Q5c 
Sullivan 4 Hilton Hotels : , QO 
‘ : 2-6 | ee seenng Thatcher Glass Mig...Q15c 
Burlington Mills 2- § Tidewater Asso. Oil. . .Q40c 
a 20 8 2- 5 | Ingersoll-Rand Tilo Roofing 
“- > | Inland Steel : United Biscuit 
Burroughs Add. Mach..Q20c 2-10 | International Silver... i i 
Butler Bros : 2- 5 | Iowa Ill. Gas & El. Do Q 
Iowa Power & Light. Q35c U. S. Pipe & Foundry .Q75c 2 
Calgary & Edmonton..*S5c 4-14 3- 9 Do 3.30% pf -:Q82%c U. S. Playing Card.. . -$1,50 3-16 
Carrier Corp Q25c 3-1 2-15 | Lowa Southern Utilities . 30c U. S. Steel 2.9 
: Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pr.. 20c - B ee Jefferson Lake Warren Petroleum.... -* 
5 at ig Ee Sulphur 3-10 Waukesha Motor 4-2 3- 
Champion Paper & Fib.. 75¢ 3- 1 2-10 , : , 3-12 ai 
: Chicago Yellow Cab. .Q25¢ 3- 1 2-19 | Jones & Laughlin Steel.45c 4-1 ae Indies Sugar.... 5-12 = i 
‘ Chile Copper 2-27 2-6 | Kidde (Walter) ce 41 Westinghouse El...... Q50c 3-5 2-13 
. ce, Sette eae “36 he z re Kings County Lighting.Q10c  3- 1 ar cae, 2 eo ey 
1 4 To c - 2 : ; 2 tt t a) 2. 
Clayton & Lambert..Q12%4c 3-12. 33-2 a ee ee i — + pene 2-28 2-14 
Clorox Chemical Q50c 3-10 2-24 | Lakey Fdry. & Mach...10c -24 Woodley Petroleum. O12 435 «448 
3-10 2 


eee te ome E12%c Lees (James) & Sons.Q35c 
Colo. Fuel & Ir. Lehigh Port. Cement. .Q50c 


Marshall-Wells $1.50 
Motor Wheel O50c 
Murphy (G. C.) Co. gris oC 


National Acme 
Nat’! Auto. Fibres. . "O00 
National Biscuit 
Nat’l Cylinder Gas... .Q25c 
QO$1.06 
Do 434% pf... ..Q$1.1834 Stock 


Nat'l Malleable & St’l Altes Brewing......... 15% 
Cast 5 


Shoe Corp. of Am. 
National Oats 6 YY SC err Te: 50% 
National Tea Crateion 
Sayre & Fisher Brick. 


*In Canadian funds. E—-Extra. M—DMonthly. 
Q—Quarterly. S—-Semi-annually. 
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Accumulations 
Am. Beverage 4% pf...Q5c 
Maine Central R. R. 
LU SS eee 2) 
Marion Pr. Shovel 
/. 2 RSS $1.75 
Pitts. Steel 


Compo Shoe Mach.. .Q17 ce 
Connecticut Power. .Q56%c 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.).Q50c 
Cons. Laundries Q25c 
Consumers Co........... 25c 
Consumers Power 

Do $4.50 pf. 

Do $4.52 pf 
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Reading Tube 
$0.50 Part. Cl. A......25 
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Curtis Publish. $7 pf..Q1. 75 
Do $3-$4 pr. pf 
Curtiss-Wright 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 









Electric Typewriter — New brochure on. the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 

Tax-exempt Bonds for Average Investors— 
Municipal bonds have attracted increasing 
investments from businessmen, according te 
a new 40-page pamphlet, which discusses tax- 
exemption features, income potentials and the 
safety of these obligations. 


High-Yield Steel Stock—Analysis of expand- 
ing company in steel tube field. Shares now 
selling to yield 11.3 per cent on basis of 1950 
dividend rate. 

Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 

Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
sonable safety. 

Watching Service—Folder describes news di- 
gest, geared to individual securities, which is 
provided without charge by New York Stock 
Exchange member firm—purpose is to keep 
investor posted on all news developments that 
may affect his holdings. 

Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,"' "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 
Odd Lot Trading — An interesting booklet 
which explains the advantages of odd lot 
trading for both large and small investor. 
Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 

SEC Regulations — Latest booklet covering 
Regulation S-X for 1951, an indispensable 
guide in the preparation of data for the 
registration of securities and other reports 
required by the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 

Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 
Merchandising Annual Reports—To gain read- 
ership for annual reports, beyond shareholders 
and employes, it is advisable to employ spe- 
cialized techniques—this brochure describes a 
leading method of distribution. 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 
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Financial Summary 






















































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 +~— Seasonal Variation 230 
220 pH Nek 3 225 
200 . 220 
180 — 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
0 | 19901 _1 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 N DJ F MA 
© ~ 950 
Trade Indicators Senile... than anes. ame 
SElectrical Output (KWH)................... 6,981 6,909 6,970 5,972 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 99.6 100.9 101.3 93.1 
Freight Car Loddiaes. 25. 69. 64s. Bieeinbikk: 783,025 779,816 780,000 636,415 
1951 s 1950 
Jan. 10 Jan. 17 Jan. 24 Jan. 25 
BY DNS hc rts cee f Federal ) $31,292 $31,290 $31,438 $24,579 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 17,924 17,972 18,018 13,871 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... + Members }.... 1,474 1,441 1,528 1,328 
TU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 33,046 32,634 32,443 38,077 
{Demand Deposits ......... |. Gin 3 51,306 51,702 51,643 48,514 
TMoney in Corcelation. oc. isncs i nsiemewn ds 640 27,415 27 200 27,028 26,903 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,196 1,131 1,206 927 
~ 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones  — —— January — + 7—1951 Range—, 
Averages: 24 25 29 30 High Low 
30 Industrials . 244.36 242.22 24451 247.36 248.64 249.58 249.58 238.99 
20 Railroads 82.28 81.80 82.86 83.91 84.90 86.19 86.19 78.36 
15 Utilities 42.04 41.99 41.99 42.22 42.18 42.21 42.48 41.47 
65 Stocks 90.92 90.32 91.14 92.13 92.71 93.36 93.36 88.31 
——__—_-—_-—-——— January —— — 
Details of Stock Trading: 24 25 26 27 29 30 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,990 2,520 2,330 1,390 2,630 2,480 
fommere “Wel si scak ss 5 cds ween sd 1,181 1,208 1,176 1,028 1,184 1,200 
Number of Advances............ 397 241 824 721 633 463 
Number of Declines............. 508 733 170 130 303 500 
Number Unchanged ............ 276 234 182 177 248 237 
New Highs for 1950-51.......... 61 27 74 84 137 119 
New Lows for 1950-51.......... 1 4 1 0 1 0 
Bond Trading: : 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 103.25 103.21 103.26 103.31 103.35 103.49 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $5,890 $5,310 $5,090 $2,570 $4,760 $4,690 
1950 1951—— —, 1950-51 Range— 
*Average Bond Yields: Dec. 27 Jan. 3 Jan. 10 Jan. 17 Jan.24 High Low 
2S Spree rte. 2.625% 2.623% 2.617% 2.616% 2.617% 2.650% 2.542% 
BR scisrash bcs Aisnsceaat eee ce 2.891 2.888 2.879 2.867 2.864 2.962 2.854 
Ne tia Sis pide os 3.156 3.143 3.126 3.117 3.111 3.304 3.111 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 7.27 7.14 7.08 6.90 7.01 7.53 6.90 
20 Railroads ........ 6.26 6.17 6.19 5.79 5.99 7.17 5.64 
2D Utilities 22.665... 6.22 6.09 6.04 5.97 6.01 6.43 5.31 
fe ee 7.12 6.99 6.94 6.75 6.87 7.36 6.04 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Jan. 30, 1951 


Radio Corporation of America............ 


New York Central Railroad............ 

Canadian Pacific Railway................ 
Jones & Laughlin Steel.................. 
OE TO nn 5 i hse acen neha eae 
1) SOS SASE EL. <5 sens hes dasa ce Ae eee 
(GERCEALTAIBEGES: Oo 50. hs our aia ane ties 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 
PIL, oc acres he ca es wee chadnsedt 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad............... 





*Ex-rights. 


Shares 
Traded 


188,600 
163,600 
461,700 
157,100 
120,700 
120,600 


7——— Closing —— 


Jan. 23 


17% 
235% 
23% 
274 
18 
4536 
493% 
153% 
12 
23 


Jan. 
19 
24% 
265% 
31 
17% 
4734 
50 


*151% 
115% 
23% 


Net 
Change 


+1% 
+ % 
+3% 
+3% 
— 56 
42% 


+ % 
ee 


— ¥ 
+% 
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= Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is part 7 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 




































































0 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 14s «146 1947 1948 1949 1950 
) Chicago Rivet & Machine BUM siescss 11 10 6 8 13 17% 19 19 18 19% 27% 
: 4 4% 5% 6% 11% 12% 14 15% 11% 17% 
Earnings ..... $1.47 $1.51 $1.17 $1.90 $1.48 $0.90 $2.72 $3.77 $2.94 2.83 yen 
4) Divi is 1.00 0.75 0.50 0.62% 0.80 0.80 1.00 £1.25 p1.37% 1.37% 1.50 
ae & Southern WS icieixec. Listed N. Y. Curb Exch 9% 7 10% 11% 
> BORD soniansiigea.. October, 1947 4% i 6 6% 
) Earnings ..... $0.06 gD$0.80 *v$0.83 $0.44 $0.44 $0.54 D$1.97 D$0.54 $1.26 $1.24 $0.78 
é Dividends None None 0.50 0.62% 0.25 0.25 one None None 0.35 0.50 
4 Chief Consolidated Mining...High ......... 0.50 0.25% 5/16 ¥ 1% a 4 1% 1% 1% 1% 
y pitatece 0.21 0.15 5/32 3/16 % % 1% Rh % ¥% 13/16 
Earnings ..... $D$0.003 §D$0.05  $$0.03  §$$0.07  $$0.10 §D$0.02 §$0.07 §$$0.03 §$0.16 §$0.16 Bey 
) Dividends None None None None None 0.25 None None None 0.05 None 
28 Cities Service Company...... BOI” céscccctc 6% 6 3% 18% 17% 30% 41% 41 66% 70% 91% 
2 poo At 4 $3 2% 34 212% 16% 2% 23% 31% 38% 63% 
1 Earnings ..... $1.72 $2.90 $3.40 $3.79 $3.88 $3.12 $6.41 $10.93 $17.77 $14.87 2$10.10 
5 Dividends None None None None None None None 1.50 3.00 3.50 p5.00 
: City Auto Stamping........ VEE c2bia:<.. 7% oe 4% 8% 9% 18% 21% 15 14% 17% 18% 
ee ee ear eee 4% 4 3% 4y% 6% 8% 10 10% 11% 123 16 
5 Earnings Sener $0.82 $1.40 $0.83 $1.07 $1.09 $0.88 $1.39 $2.45 $3.49 $3.19 1$4.27 
9 Dividends ~.... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.60 1.70 
City & Suburban Homes.....High ......... 7 7 6% 8 9 13% 15% 11% 11 15 22% 
1 eae 4% oe 6% 7 9% 8% 9% 10% 7% 
8 Earnings ..... e$0.77 e$0.73 e$0.73 e$0.73 e$0.80 e$0.90 e$0.91 e$0.95 e$0.81 e$0.85 e$0.92 
7 Dividends .. 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.6 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.90 14.80 
4 Clark Controller ............. SES 17% 17 15 22 22% 28% 32 19 19 17 25%, 
3 re eee 13% 11 13 18 19% 14 13% 14 144% 15% 
Earnings ..... $2. 3s $4.08 $2.84 $2.87 $2.38 $1.80 $1.78 $3.28 $5.69 $3.04 z$2.52 
7 Dividends .... 1.75 2.00 1:50 2.00 1.75 1.20 0.60 0.60 0.95 1.23 1.25 
Clarostat Mfg. Co............-High ......... Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 6 3h 4% 3% 6% 
dintencWas August, 1946 3% 1% 1% 1% 2% 
Earnings ..... $0.02 $0.07 $0. 16 $0.13 $0.24 $0.31 $0.33 D$0.34 $0.08 D$0.27 x$0.32 
Dividends .... —————————_ Initial payment May 1 ——————- 0.25 q None None 0.16 
Claude Neon Inc. .......... a aaecaseis % % % 1% 1% 8 9 3% 3% 2% 7% 
all GIRS Giersbemrimeet eo aes vf % % v4 % 1% 2% - 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Earnings ouces D$0.09 D$0.02 $0.02 $0.04 $0.14 D$0.21 D$0.12 $0.24 $0.19 $0.23 cas 
i!) Dividends ... None None None None None None 0.05 None None None None 
6 Clayton & Lambert Mfg.....High ......... 6 8Y% 5 5% 9% ° 22% 20 15% 10% 8 10% 
7 AE eines okaine 3% 5% 4 5% 4 8% 9 9% 7% 5 65 
Earnings ..... $0.79 $1.23 $0.47 $0.62 $2.41 $2.17 $2.25 $2.04 $1.14 $0.73 ae 
1 Dividends 0.40 0.85 0.25 0.30 0.80 0.75 0.50 1.00 0.50 0.50 $0.75 
. Clinchfield Coal .............. OD cnkcaes 2% 4 1% 14 29% 70% 105 166 Zs hot 
certs ceukt 1 2% 3% 7% 11 28% 58 66%4 2 nee 
) (After S-for-1 split | EPR aka etal palate sacs we oan 29 54 51 R414 403% 
$0ck gM cdactsceos o7; aonke Aare ies ine POR cepa eae 28 24 22 25 
0 Earnings wiene $0.002 $0.28 $0.53 $0.86 $0.72 $1.15 $1.05 $4.60 $5.41 $1.95 2$1.84 
3 Dividends ... None None None 0.20 0.10 0.20 0.20 0.20 3.30 1.25 1.25 
1) Club Aluminum Products ...High ......... 3% 2% 1% 3% 3% 8Y% 25% 9% 7% 8% 8 
7 ME wisccsiace 2% h, 1% 2% 3% 7% 6% 5} 4 4% 
. Earnings ..... 2$0.46 2$0.43 2$0.004 g$0.13 2$0.004 2$0.10 2$0.17 2g$1.31 2$1.65 z$0.88 $0.79 
) Dividends .... None None None 0.1 None 0.10 0.25 0.50 0.85 0.40 0.40 
) Cockshutt Plow ........ eS See 9% 6% 9% 13% 12 17% 17% 13% 15 14% 21% 
BO fo tcceces. 3% 3% 5% 9% 10 11% 11% 9% 7% 10 13% 
) Earnings ..... m$0.78 m$1.55 m$1.79 m$1.32 m$1.33 m$0.89 m$1.14 m$2.30 *t$4.83 k$4.85 k$4.76 
) Dividends None $0.25 50.50 50.50 = ~ 50.50 $0.50 $0.50 50.50 50.80 51.40 
Colon Development ..........High ......... 2% 1% 2% 7% a% 6% 4% 8 6 6% 
' \ eee % % % 1% i, 3 3 3% 3% 5% 
Earnings ..... “ ot adauad - — 
Dividends . None None None None None None None None None None 
? Colonial Airlines ............. a 11% 5 45% 10% se 45 43 11%, 9% 77 8 
DS scasdctes 4% 2% 2 3% 6% 8 10% 656 5 3 4% 
Earnings ..... $0.04 $0.21 $0.43 $0.06 DO0.11 $0.40 D$1.03 D$2.08 D$0.51 D$0.62 eee 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Colonial Sand & Stone...... MEY :os0 cedex - Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 8 7% 5 5% 
MME spcceeddus May, 1947 4% 3% 3% 3% 
Earnings aren D$0.41 $0.002 D$0.10 D$0.23 D$0.32 $0.20 $0.75 $1.43 $0.73 $1.11 ane 
ividends .... Initial payment April 15 ; —0.90 0.40 None None 
CU THB asicticds ce cn aoee sR <23<60<.. 88 82% 72% 55% 47% 46% 48 36% 39 44% 66% 
BE ek tck6e 67 62% 46% 32% 34% 23% 25% 29% 33% 39% 
Earnings .... $9.53 $19.53 $10.51 $5. 3 D$18.59 $2.70 D$3.83 $0.75 $0.56 $2.65 z$8.26 
Dividends .... 6.00 8.50 5.00 3.50 None None None 1.75 None 2.00 5.00 
Commodore Hotel ........... DIRE sicesacee Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange——-—————— 5% 5% 6% 8% 
Ee April, 1947 3% 3% 4 6% 
Earnings ..... oi vente éeaa $1.11 $1.09 $1.17 $1.13 $0.97 aes 
Dividends .... is. ae ee iilas ua None None None None 0.40 $0.70 
Community Public Service...High enone 38% 24% 18 22 27% 41 42 34% 30 35% 45% 
Seen 21% 13 13 14 20% 27% 30 25% 25% 27% 233% 
(After 3-for-1 split BE -acvassete ae, ee yen Pre vane See ees ities cone naw 18 
May, 1950) .......... ‘xis cb esiac a ra ps cas cans ‘wien iets oa ae none 11% 
Earnings ..... $0.94 $0.81 $0.82 $0.85 $0.84 $0.85 $1.16 $1.11 $1.33 $1.32 z$1.13 
Dividends .... p0.77 0.67 0.60 0.53 0.57 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.84% 
Compo Shoe Machinery...... PES iceecece 18 13% 9y% 11% 12% 23 26% acon eae cata sina 
i RE 10% 7 7 7% 9% 11% 20% Os Ac pee eae 
bg = ag split BEE Wa ganeies soca eT oa one Khe nak 11% 10% 8% 9% 11 
bieaaioeks RE phcgia thee et FS ae eal pias ee 9 6% 6% 6% 84% 
Earnings séaee $0.67 $0.72 $0.65 $0.63 $0.64 $0.70 $1.29 $1.07 $1.01 $1.20 z$1.00 
Divid sees 0.50 0.50 0.40 0.30 0.30 0.32% 0.35 0.50 0.60 0.70 0.75 
e—12 months to April 30. g—12 months to June 30. k-—12 months to October 31. m—12 months to November 30. p—Also paid stock. r—12 months 
to October 31. s—Paid in Canadian funds. t—11 months to October 31. v—6 months to December 31. x—Three months. z—Nine months. *Fiscal year 


changed. §Before depreciation and/or depletion. D—Deficit. 


Printed by C. % desert Ine. 
New York, N. Y. 
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